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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S polite Memor- 
on Naval Disarmament is, in 

fact, an ultimatum. For several years 
he has held out against the pressure of 
the naval party in Washington, mainly be- 
cause his intense love of economy makes 
it difficult for him to agree to the expenditure of 
much money on cruisers and submarines. Even 
his own Secretary for the Navy never fails to 
emphasize the progressive decline in ‘‘ auxiliary 
craft,’’ and it is a fact that the tonnage output of 
the United States since the Washington Confer- 
ence is less than half that of Great Britain and 
little more than a third of that of Japan. If 
agreement can be reached to extend the Washing- 
ton ratio, or something very like it, to cruisers 
and submarines, President Coolidge will easily be 
able to justify his small-navy policy. But should 
this country or Japan make agreement difficult, 
then there is no shadow of doubt that Washington 
will indulge in an orgy of naval expenditure 
which will either ruin less prosperous countries or 
will leave them in a state of hopeless inferiority. 


In Great Britain we can foresee no possibility 
of war with the United States or Japan, and there 
is no reason why we should not be able to 
relieve the burden on the taxpayer without en- 
dangering our security, at any rate so far as these 
two countries are concerned. Naturally some 
modification in our favour of the 5 :5:3 ratio will 
have to be made in the case of cruisers, since we 
have territory to protect in such odd and out- 
of-the-way parts of the globe, but this fact will 
probably be fully appreciated by the other parties 
to an agreement. More important is the problem 
of Europe. As long as France, Italy and, above 
all, Russia, are not bound by a special treaty, the 
British representatives will have to insist that the 
total tonnage, although not the ratio, agreed upon 
by Great Britain, the United States and Japan 
shall be subject to revision if European countries 
build at a speed which might endanger British 
security and communications. 


It was a clever move to suggest that this naval 
agreement should be negotiated at next month’s 
meeting of the League of Nations Preparatory 
Committee for the Disarmament Conference, since 
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one of the main objections raised in Europe to 
any American suggestion of a new naval con- 
ference has always been that the matter is in the 
hands of the League and could not, therefore, be 
discussed in Washington. But France and most 
Continental countries still hope to receive some 
definite guarantees of security in return for a 
reduction in their armaments, and such guaran- 
tees are not likely to be forthcoming if the 
principal guarantor, Great Britain, has already 
done all that is necessary in the way of reducing 
taxation by cutting down its navy quite irrespec- 
tive of the strength of the armies of France, 
Poland and the rest of them. France had a 
majority in her favour in Geneva in insisting that 
naval, military and air armaments were in- 
divisible. President Coolidge’s attempt to prove 
that they are not has placed M. Briand in an 
extremely awkward position. 


It appears that Mr. Chen will now only sign 
the Hankow agreement if Mr. O’Malley promises 
all sorts of concessions elsewhere. In the cir- 
cumstances negotiations are not broken off, as 
was reported, but are only postponed while Sir 
Miles Lampson and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
examine these new demands. In other words, 
of course, the Nationalists hope that, should the 
Hankow agreement not be signed, the odium of 
the refusal will be borne by Great Britain. Every 
week of discussion, however, renders failure less 
probable, always providing that discussion is not 
accompanied by military demonstrations. The 
arrival of two British regiments in Shanghai has 
not eased the situation, and the ‘‘ periodic route 
marches along the British boundary ’’ in Hong- 
Kong may not achieve their object, which is ‘‘ to 
restore confidence.’’ But Mr. Baldwin’s policy 
still stands, and even the conditional promise to 
sign at Hankow is a proof of its wisdom. 


Little by little the Governments of North and 
South China are reaching agreement on foreign 
policy, and the statement of Mr. Chao-Hsin Chu, 
the Chinese representative on the League of 
Nations Council, that he has now been authorized 
to represent the Cantonese Government as well as 
that of Peking is, if true, of considerable impor- 
tance. As long as Canton treated the League 
with the open contempt shown by M. Tchicherin 
and his colleagues, and as long as Mr. Chu 
represented Peking alone, it was obviously quite 
useless for any other Government to appeal to the 
League to intervene in China. Now, however, 
the attitude of the Nationalists has changed, and 
the Foreign Office should be prepared for a dis- 
cussion on China at the next Council meeting on 
March 7. Sir Austen Chamberlain has already 
done much to put himself right with the world_by 
sending his explanatory memorandum on British 
policy to the League, and it may ultimately be 
easier both for him and for Mr. Chu to reach a 
compromise in Geneva than it would be for 
Mr. O’Malley and Mr. Chen in Hankow. 


In going beyond the limits of his departmental 
work the Postmaster-General has also gone 
beyond the bounds of discretion. His outburst 


against the actual and suspected British sup- 
porters of China can do no good, and may do 
some harm. 


It is perfectly true that any British 
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subject guilty of obstructing the movement of 
British troops in time of war would become liable 
to the death penalty. But it is also true that this 
country is not at war with China, and that jt is 
extremely anxious to avert hostilities. To spea, 
as if war were imminent, and to announce jp 
minatory tones the action that might have to by 
taken in hypothetical circumstances, is highly 
injudicious. It is absurdly premature to talk of 
firing parties and of traitors with their backs j 
a wall. We can understand impatience with 
the perversity of those Labour politicians who are 
blind to the danger of the British in China ang 
quick to misinterpret precautionary movements 
of troops as acts of war; but we expect ministers 
to curb impatience and to choose their words, 


The astonishing mental processes of the British 
(Communist are admirably illustrated by 4 
poster which has lately been advertising the 
Workers’ Life—the Communist journal that 
replaces the defunct Workers’ Weekly. Says 
this poster: ‘‘ Help China to Smash Baldwin,” 
It would be a waste of time to inquire precisely 
how they imagine China would be assisted 
the spiflication of the luckless British Premier, 
These people love every country but their own, 
and hate all war except civil war. They are not 
numerous, but they may become dangerous 
because they are directing their activities towards 
the subversion of the Army and Navy. Politicians 
who are understandably impatient of the antics of 
Moscow would be better advised to concentrate 
their attention on these Communists at home, 
whom they can restrain, than on_ ineffective 
measures against Russia. 


The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs told the House of Commons earlier in 
the week that the hostile propaganda of Russian 
statesmen and newspapers had often led us to 
complain against breaches of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Agreement. Of course it has. Nobody 
with any sense would deny that Bolshevism sup- 
ports, and perhaps directs, the Cantonese in their 
more sweeping attacks on the British Empire, and 
nobody would pretend that references to us in the 
Bolshevist papers are overwhelmingly friendly. 
But we must be honest. The Agreement is 
bilateral: we are pledged to abstain from pro 
paganda against Soviet institutions, and are our 
own newspapers, are our own ministers, entirely 
blameless in this respect? To break off negotia- 
tions with Russia cannot do any good—the 
propaganda will still go on—so what is to be 
gained by the gesture? 


Wherever else the policy of Moscow is succeed 
ing—and, unless the British Government un 
expectedly commits some act of folly, we do not 
believe that it will meet with success in China-- 
it has suffered a severe defeat in the Baltic States. 
It will be remembered that quite a short time ag0 
Russia succeeded in making a special treaty with 
Lithuania which destroyed the hopes of those 
other Baltic States who felt a general treaty of 
conciliation with Russia would be invaluable, 
whereas separate treaties would divide and weaken 
them. There followed a coup d’état in Lithuania 
which upset the Bolshevist Treaty, and now, 
after years of discussion, Latvia and Estonia have 
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upon a customs union which will lessen 
Moscow’s chances of once more getting control of 
Riga or Reval, the two great ports on the Baltic. 
This is a severe blow to Bolshevism, which will 
now have to turn its attention elsewhere. 


The proposed alternative Prayer Book has 
had a quiet reception. There have been sporadic 
outbursts of rebellion among the Evangelicals, 
one or two of a violent kind; but among the 
Anglo-Catholics a disciplined silence has been 
maintained. Any party that exhibits a lack of 
reserve at this juncture will damage itself in the 
eyes of the great body of moderate opinion within 
the Church. The Bishop of Norwich offered his 
apologia in the form of a sermon delivered in 
the cathedral last Sunday. His main contention 
seems to be that he objects to the revision of the 
Prayer Book while thought is in a state of flux, 
and that the Church should wait until the 
abnormalities caused by the war have disappeared 
before it proceeds to its task. But surely thought 
is always in a state of flux, if—as he presumably 
believes—the world is marching on; and never 
more so, surely, than at the time of the Kestora- 
tion, when the existing Prayer Book was pro- 
duced. Religious thought at that time was in 
turmoil. This particular objection is incompre- 
hensible. If we understand Dr. Pollock aright 
then we do not understand him at all. 


The Bill to transfer Covent Garden Market to 
the site of the Foundling Hospital has been 
withdrawn. The opposition of many civic 
authorities and of, we think we may say, the 
whole of the informed Press has induced 
Beecham Estates, Ltd., to abandon the scheme. 
So far, so good. But the Foundling Hospital 
site is in the market again, and it is by no means 
certain it will pass into the occupation of either 
the University authorities or of any of the bodies 
anxious to secure it as an open space for the 
benefit of children. Without doubting the zeal 
of those authorities and bodies, we feel that this 
isacase in which a decisive lead must be given 
by some individual philanthropist, in order that 
a option may be secured and time given for the 
collection of funds from a sympathetic public. 
ls there no one able and willing to come forward 
with an adequate guarantee to save this splendid 
ste for one or other of the two purposes for 
which it is eminently fitted? Our own wish is 
that the site should be used for a residential 
college, but we should readily acquiesce in its 
development for the use of children. 


The Evening News on Monday published an 
aticle exposing the ‘‘ concealed advertising ”’ 
aried on by publicity agents. We have long 
wondered when some newspaper would take this 
sowing menace up. It is a real danger to the 
freedom of the Press and the honest expression of 
‘pinion. The device of these ‘‘ agents” is to 

n advertisement for the commodity or move- 
ment Or organization they are paid to ‘‘ boost ’’ 

getting free publicity in the editorial columns 
ofthe Press—more often than not in the form 
letters to the Editor. Frequently these letters 
# signed by persons of substance who should 
know better than to lend themselves to this busi- 
mss. It is a thriving and successful industry. 
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The Evening News appears to think that 
weekly papers fall more often than dailies to the 
ruse, but we cannot agree. The SATURDAY 
REVIEW receives on an average a dozen or more 
** propaganda ”’ letters a week, but it is not 
deceived by them. One may occasionally pene- 
trate its defences and appear in print, but very 
seldom, despite the subtle ruses of disguise to 
which the agents have recourse; nor have we 
often observed these letters gracing the columns 
of our weekly contemporaries. The daily news- 
papers, on the other hand, frequently fall. More- 
over, they are constantly publishing ‘‘ news ”’ 
which is obviously nothing else than a “ puff.’ 
Within the last few days a casual perusal has 
revealed several such—one concerning a mes- 
senger boy who is to cross the Atlantic with a 
consignment of gramophone records (brand 
specified) ; another concerning a London theatrical 
manager who had a telephone conversation with 
New York about a play which was produced here 
three days later; and many more. The general 
public are not aware how frequently they are 
offered advertisements in the guise of news. 


As between Mr. Abrahams and Mr. Gulliver, 
there is, presumably nothing to choose, and as 
between the kinema and the average modern 
music-hall perhaps not very much. But the 
importance of these gentlemen’s much adver- 
tised contract, by which a large number of music- 
halls will be converted into kinemas, is that it is 
a sign of the times. Like all recent movements in 
the entertaining world, its effect is to throw people 
out of work. A small group of performers in Los 
Angeles will now supply, for the London districts 
concerned, the same amount of nightly entertain- 
ment that was previously provided by an infinitely 
larger number of hard-working Englishmen. It 
is the same in everything—even in ordinary retail 
trade, or in the supply of news. It is a tendency 
that might be defended if it produced better 
work. But notoriously it does not. It destroys 
competition, and eliminates that variety without 
which art is dead and entertainment soon becomes 
a bore. 


The story of Private Fowler, who spent four 
years hidden in a cupboard in a French house 
behind the German lines is as good as the best 
the war has given us. All the world loves an 
escape. The liveliest and most moving literature 
produced by the war was what may be called its 
** escaping literature.’’ Books like Mr. Jones’s 
‘The Road to En-Dor,’ or Mr. A. J. Evans’s 
‘ The Escaping Club,’ have deservedly run into a 
dozen or more editions. They have all the excite- 
ment of the adventure story plus the romance of 
veracity. There must be hundreds of unrecorded 
escaping stories, like Private Fowler’s amazing 
adventure, that never will be brought to light if 
we wait for the heroes of these stories to write 
books about them. But is it impossible to collect 
them? A judicious use of that powerful modern 
weapon—advertising; a tactful enquiry into 
credentials; and we have no doubt that the most 
exciting collection of authentic adventure stories 
that the world has ever seen could be got together 
before it is too late. It is a pity that they should 
remain untold. 
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THE TRADE UNION BILL 


‘3 HE Government’s Bill dealing with the 
reform of the law of trade unions is not yet 
drafted, and probably even the members of 
the Cabinet do not know for certain what will be 
in it. But, very rashly, the Labour Party has 
committed itself to opposition to any Bill, what- 
ever it contains; and on Monday the last chance 
of friendly co-operation between the Government 
and the Labour moderates seemed to disappear. 
It is much to be regretted, for we can imagine 
many things that might be in this Bill which 
would help the moderates of the Labour Party in 
their struggle with their own extremists. What- 
ever may be the case in the country, Labour 
(despite the accession of some able recruits) is 
weaker in Parliament than His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion has ever been, and the reason is that it 
always speaks with two voices. It is wholly 
dependent for its Parliamentary existence on the 
trade unions, but the trade unionist, as such, has 
no political creed. He may be a Conservative or 
a Liberal ; he may be a Socialist of one of a dozen 
shades of red; or he may not believe in political 
action at all, and look to the strike as the most 
effective means of securing his political ends. 
The quarrel between the member of the Labour 
Party who is loyal to Parliament and the direct 
actionist is, of course, the sharpest logical divide 
in all politics, and no manner of ingenuity can 
bridge it over. Yet the Labour Party persists in 
trying, with disastrous result to its political 
effectiveness. 

Everyone knows that in all political honesty 
there ought to be a split between these two 


sections, and that the Party would gain thereby © 


much more in authority and in discipline 
than it would lose in numbers. But all the 
moderates, from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald down- 
wards, stand shivering on the brink like timid 
bathers. The typical example of direct action is 
the general strike. How does the Party stand in 
regard to it? Is it prepared to repudiate such 
methods, or is its condemnation of what hap- 
pened last May a condemnation of the incom- 
petence not of the principle which leaves it open 
to the Party later to support a general strike that 
is carefully prepared and efficiently conducted ? 
Sir John Simon is a cold and bloodless logician, 
but his logic is unanswerable. The main ques- 
tion for the Labour Party is: Do we approve of 
direct action, or are we really constitutionalists ? 
If they approve of direct action, then, of course, 
any Bill dealing with the powers of trade unions 
is necessarily bad. But if they are constitu- 
tionalists, why then it is their duty to keep an 
open mind until the Bill is produced. Their 


condemnation of any Bill, whatever it may 


contain, is a victory for the extremists. 

The moderates naturally attempt to escape from 
a conclusion so damaging to their professions 
and ultimately to the whole authority of Labour 
as a Parliamentary Party. Mr. Thomas evades 
by the flim-flam of party controversy. A better 
argument was that of Sir Henry Slesser who, 
assuming that one of the objects of the Govern- 
ment’s Bill would be to make the general strike 
illegal, denied that any definition of a general 
strike was possible. What a general strike is 


we all know when we are in it, but the ex- 


Solicitor-General of the Labour Governmen, 
defies us to define it in the terms of a Parla 
mentary Bill. And, frankly be it admitted, }, 
has put his finger on the main difficulty whic 
has delayed the production of its Bill by th 
Government. What distinguishes a strike which 
is legal from a strike which is so injurious j 
the general well-being that it has not only 
right to the special protection of the law, by 
should be made expressly illegal? Some, notie, 
ing that a general strike is always begun by; 
breach of legal contract, would make the faq 
that it is begun without notice the essence of jt 
illegality. No general strike that is begun afte, 
the due notice has been given has any chance of 
success; therefore (they say) if you prevent th 
strike without notice, you prevent the gener 
strike. But all the unions that engaged in th 
general strike of last year, might have given dy 
notice and there might still have been a genera| 
strike. Others think that a strike that might bk 
perfectly legal if thousands are involved should 
be made illegal if hundreds of thousands are jp. 
volved; but yet others see the essence of illegality 
in the objects rather than in the methods of th 
strike, or in the numbers engaged, or in th 
circumstances of their action. These last mug 
surely be right. 

The State has given special legal immunities 
to strikes that are definitely industrial disputes; 
and if it is to withdraw those immunities, it mus 
be for the reason that the objects of the strike 
are not economic at all but political. The strike 
that is plainly illegal is the strike which sub 
Stitutes direct action for the peaceful and con 
stitutional method of Parliamentary agitation. If 
a trade union were to go on strike in order to 
obtain the vote for women of twenty-one years, 
it would clearly have no moral right to the special 
legal immunities given to a union engaged in an 
industrial dispute. The difference between 2 
strike for industrial and political objects is tha 
in the one case there is an attempt to obtain a 
different distribution of the rewards of industry 
under existing conditions; whereas in the other 
the motive of the strike is to modify existing cor- 
ditions by the action of the State and to force it 
to do things that it cannot be induced to do by 
argument or by any of the constitutional means 
of political controversy. But when there is a 
attempt to coerce the State to yield to compul 
sion what it would not yield to argument, it i 
ridiculous for the coercionists to expect that the 
State should yield any legal points in their 
favour; and the privileged position of trade 
unions presupposes that the conflict is about 
industrial conditions in which its own interests 
are not directly involved. A sympathetic strike 
for industrial aims is within the protection of the 
law, no matter how many millions engage in Iti 
a strike whose object is to put compulsion not 
employers but on the State, and to force it to pas 
laws or to perform executive acts to which it ca 
not be persuaded by the appointed constitution# 
means has in it the essence of illegality, whether 
ten men or ten millions take part in it. An i 
such a strike is not actually illegal, then it ougi 
to be made illegal. 

It is to this broad principle that any futur 
legislation should appeal. Sir John Simot 
argued and with some show of reason that t 
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object of the miners in the recent stoppage was 
not to compel the mine owners to do something, 
but to compel the State either to grant a subsidy 
or to nationalize the mines. And if he is right, 
then the miners had no right to the special 
jmmunities conferred on their unions by the Act 
of 1907, and their strike was unconstitutional and 
in essence illegal. The offence of the T.U.C. 
in ordering a general strike was not in calling 
out men who had no direct interest in this issue, 
or in extending the area of dispute by a 
sympathetic strike, but in transgressing the line 
which divides industrial disputes which are given 
special privileges at law from political disputes 
which are not entitled to these privileges because 
the constitution has given, through Parliamentary 
institutions, other and peaceful methods of settling 
them. The difference is so clear that it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a good Parliamentary 
draughtsman cannot express it in the form of 
a Bill. And it is precisely the difference which 
the Labour Party in Parliament tries vainly to 
straddle. 

Clearly this difference must be the heart of the 
projected Bill. The levies on Conservative and 
Liberal trade unionists for Socialist purposes may 
be a serious grievance, but it is best dealt with 
by reform of the trade unions from within, or, if 
that cannot be had, by secession and by the 
formation of separate unions which give them 
their liberty. Some amendment of the law of 
peaceful picketing again may be desirable, but it 
is false to suppose that any existing Acts legalize 
intimidation, and the remedy is rather in the 
enforcement of the existing law than in any 
change of the law. But the distinction is vital 
between a strike for political and economic 
objects, between compulsion put on a minority of 
employers and compulsion put on the masses of 
the peop'e in order that their sufferings may 
force the Government to do something that it 
would not «therwise do. The one form of com- 
pulsion may fairly be left under the protection 
of the existing law; the other is a form of pacific 
blockade such as is employed by great Powers 
against small when they do not wish to have a 
formal war on their hands or on their conscience. 

Nor need we be deterred from legislating by the 
fact that this distinction would make illegal 
strikes which could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be described as general. On the contrary, 
this fact strengthens the case for legislation and 
for basing it on this fundamental distinction in 
preference to any other. We have repeatedly 
argued that the true analogy for the domestic 
commonwealth in the measures that it tries 
for industrial peace is in the Covenant of the 
League and its measures for international peace, 
and the analogy is the closer in its constraint 
because the civil war of folded arms is quite as 
serious in its effects as any military war, and 
because it is reasonable to expect that people 
under one sovereignty will be willing to subject 
themselves to a more exacting discipline than 
would be compatible with the dignity of rival 
and independent national sovereignties. On 
the analogy of the League Covenant there 
should be no strike of which the general body 


' politic would be sensitive unless the formalities 


of arbitration have first been complied with and 
every effort made to effect an amicable settlement. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


I: is entirely to the good that from time to 
time we should be reminded—as, for instance, 
by the issue of one more Report from the 
Balfour Committee—that we in these islands live 
by commerce and industry. The fact is so patent 
that its reality and its implications are apt to be 
forgotten. We depend for our very existence 
upon our ability to make better or cheaper goods 
than any other country, and to sell them abroad 
in the teeth of a world of competitors and rivals, 


‘and unless this ability is stretched to its 


fullest and most productive uses we cannot earn 
enough money to pay for the huge intake of food 
and raw materials without which our households 
must starve and our -workshops close. 

A Report, then, the fruit of much and expert 
inquiry, that examines the conditions under which 
the country does its business, the peculiar burdens 
it has to bear, the special problems it must face, 
is, or should be, of vital national concern. It 
cannot be said that the third volume to be issued 
by the Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade 
quite comes up to the high level of its subject 
and its title. That is partly because it covers 
only a portion of the vast area over which any 
thoroughgoing investigation of a commerce as 
wide as the world would have to roam. In its two 
previous Reports the Committee dealt at large 
with our overseas markets—the axle on which 


‘all our trade revolves—and surveyed also the 


multitudinous factors that make for industrial 
peace and efficiency at home. In this volume it 
is concerned rather with the mechanics of in- 
dustry, with the growth in size of the various 
units, with the organization of particular trades, 
with the systems of training and apprenticeship, 
with the closeness or otherwise of the connexion 
between technical education and practical manu- 
facturing, with State assistance to research, with 
the effects upon productivity of the post-war in- 
crease in taxes and rates, and with the confused 
and half-hearted changes that the past decade has 
witnessed in the national fiscal policy. These are 
all, both in themselves and collectively, matters 
that directly bear upon our competitive capacity, 
and the facts that illuminate them are assembled 
in this Report with a fullness and lucidity that 
deserve a grateful recognition. We are used to 
being well served in Great Britain by men who 
at the request of the Government voluntarily 
devote their leisure and the experience of a life- 
time to these dull and difficult but very necessary 
stocktakings. The third Report of the Balfour 
Committee, like its predecessors, careful, weighty, 
comprehensive, is an encyclopedia of industrial 
information such as no other country could have 
produced. 

What emerges from it? Nothing that need 
make us apprehensive for the future of British 
industry, provided its interests are recognized 
as the paramount interests of the nation. But 
that proviso is all-important. The Report shows 
that, as compared with the last year before the 
war, direct taxation is five times heavier and 
local rates have more than doubled. Moreover, 
in 1913 the cost of the various schemes of social 
reform which are now in ebullient bloom was 
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relatively low, and railway rates were relatively 
reasonable. The dislocations wrought by the 
war, while they pressed with peculiar hardship 
upon us because of our world-wide commitments 
and the smallness and insecurity of our home 
market and the prodigious industrial effort we 
put forth between 1914 and 1918, are handicaps 
from which, more or less, every country and all 
trade have suffered. But these extra charges—a 
five hundred per cent. increase in taxation, a 
hundred per cent. in rates, and another one 
hundred per cent. increase under the head of 
workmen’s compensation, insurance against un- 
employment, and so on—these are burdens that 
have fallen on British industry with a severity 
that its foreign rivals, one and all, have con- 
trived to escape. It is there, and there alone, 
that:the prospect justifies misgivings. During a 
period when, as the Report makes clear, the 
profits of trade have declined while its hazards 
have increased, we have plunged into schemes of 
social reform and have watched the expenses of 
Government mounting up, with all too little 
regard for the bills that eventually would have 
to be met and for industry as the only source of 
income from which we could hope to meet them. 
That has been, and is, a great and reckless error 
of policy and calculation; and to set it right 
should be from now onwards the first care of 
every taxing and spending authority in the land, 
from the parish council to Parliament. With this 
Report staring him in the face, the man who, 
until better times return, votes for any project, 
however alluring, that lays a further burden on 
industry might fairly be called an economic traitor 
to his country. 

Otherwise, in the several aspects of it that the 
Report passes in review, British business seems 
to be sound enough. The larger scale on which 
it is now conducted—the many fusions and amal- 
gamations of which the papers tell us—are a 
definitely hopeful sign that we are arming our- 
selves at last with the weapons of competitive 
equality. Size, most assuredly, is not every- 
thing, but the position of the small isolated 
British firm, as opposed to the pliant and cohesive 
trusts into which most of the bigger industries 
of Germany and America have long enrolled 
themselves, threatened to verge on desperation. 
The Report reveals various gaps, or hiatuses that 
look like gaps, in our methods of recruiting 
skilled workmen and in the provision that is 
made for research. The insufficiency of the latter 
is a real defect, and the tardiness with which this 
weak point in our industrial equipment has been 
recognized does us little credit as the premier 
manufacturers of the world. But as so often 
happens with things British, the awakening, now 
that it has come, promises to be thorough enough 
to enable us to overtake the arrears of decades of 
negligence. For the rest, we see no tokens what- 
ever that British industry as a whole has lost its 
resilience, its adaptability, its unwavering devo- 
tion to quality and workmanship, or its superb 
courage. With fairer play from the State and 


the municipalities than it has always received 
since the Armistice, it may be trusted to prove as 
pre-eminent in the novel conditions of to-day and 
of the immediate future as it was before events 
converted it into a mighty instrument of war. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


ENSATIONALISM, so popular in other play. 
S houses, still finds no home at Westmingte 
\“\ Advertisement is also avoided and the pp, 
gramme with which the new session has opened 
clearly not calculated to induce the Press to increay 
the rapidly diminishing space which devotes 4 
our performances. The King’s speech seems to jp, 
dicate a determination to avoid difficulties, a prefer. 
ence for remaining stationary rather than for riskj 
a pitfall by moving in any direction. The chief com, 
plaint which the leader of the Opposition could br; 
against it was that it did not give him enough 
complain about. The executioner in ‘ Alice in Wop. 
derland ’ had a similar grievance when he was ordere 
to cut off the head of the cat that had no body. 


* 
* * 


The absence of more substantial cause for criticism 
was the Labour Party’s only and inadequate excuy 
for moving an amendment on the subject of Chin 
Strong rumours stated that the division in their ow 
secret councils with regard to the wisdom of this policy 
was extremely narrow. But, as usual, the extremiss 
won the day, and their wiser colleagues showed ; 
docile devotion to discipline by voting against their 
convictions and against their country. Courage is 
the rarest of qualities in the ranks of the Socialists, 
but Mr. Haden Guest possesses it, and upon this 
occasion made display of it in a manner that wil 
long redound to his credit. He boldly stated that 
the amendment did not represent the sentiments o 
the Labour Party in the country, and he provei 
plainly that it was not in accordance with the declared 
policy of their own leaders. He added that although 
his might be the only voice raised in protest, he was 
speaking not for himself alone, and not alone for 
Labour opinion outside the House of Commons—ht 
that many of those who sat beside him felt as he did, 
even though by their voting they might not show it 


* 
* * 


Mr. Haden Guest has for some time been a popula 
member. He is a comparatively young man, witha 
Military Cross, as well as various medical degrees to 
his credit. He has travelled extensively, was one 
of the first to study the Russian revolution on the 
spot, and in the course of his travels he has acquired 
a knowledge of imperial problems. He speaks wel 
and possesses an exceptionally agreeable voice. I 
as is predicted, the Labour Party should ever split 
upon the rocks towards which the extremists are stee 


‘ing it, there might be a great future in the moderate 


wing for one who so unites experience and indeper 
dence, brains and courage. 


* 
* * 


The debating superiority of the Governmett 
benches was never more conspicuous than during the 
course of this discussion. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
made a very deep impression on the House, so dee? 
indeed that after he sat down it was expected that 
the amendment would be withdrawn. The Opposition 
Front Bench was almost deserted, and it was suppos 
that the leaders were in consultation as to their policy 
But the whip of the extremists cracked, and pr 
sently the leaders slunk back with their orders 
attempted lamely to defend the policy of refusing th 
appeal of British subjects in China for some protection 
from the dangers by which they are surrounded. 
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Sir Austen was followed by Commander Hilton 
Young and Sir Alfred Mond, both formerly Liberals, 
but both advocating in this matter a stronger line than 
that which the Government has adopted. Once more 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had to defend a policy which 
he abhors, and which, were he in office, he would 
fot dream of adopting. He sees the better way 
and approves of it, but is driven to pursue the worse. 
It would need infinitely greater gifts of rhetoric 
than he possesses to lend any glamour to the position 
which he is now continually compelled to adopt—that 
of the honest coward. 


* * 


Examination of the division list proved the inter- 
esting fact that Mr. Wheatley was among the few 
Labour Members present in the House who did not 
yote for the amendment. It had already been whis- 

that Mr. Wheatley was veering towards the 
moderate wing of his party, and it was suggested that 
his experiences with his own workpeople, to whom 
he refuses to pay trade union wages, was having 
something to do with this decision. Whether the 
moderates were welcoming with enthusiasm this new 
addition to their ranks will not be known, for Mr., 
Wheatley hastened on the first opportunity outside 
the House of Commons to replace at least one foot 
in the extremist camp by sneering at the unfortunate 
English residents in China, and suggesting that as 
very few of them belonged to the working classes their 
massacre would not greatly matter. 


* 
* * 


Monday’s debate on trade union legislation was 
better tempered and less interesting than might have 
been feared or hoped. The difficulty of discussing 
a bill of which nobody knows the terms lent an 
atmosphere of unreality to the whole discussion. Mr. 
Clynes opened the debate with a reasonable and 
moderate statement. The oil that had thus been 
thrown upon the waters was not disturbed by the four 
subsequent speakers, who all belonged to the legal 
profession, and the debate was wound up by the 
Attorney-General in the approved legal method, sound 
chastisement being meted out to enemies and not a 
word of information being vouchsafed to friends. 


* 
* * 


Then we passed on to Supplementary Estimates, 
vatied by a singularly uninteresting debate on the 
House of Lords, and a singularly unilluminating one 
or education. The expectation that this will prove 
a exciting session has received at present no evidence 
to confirm it. But optimists will continue to hope. 

First Citizen 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, February 14, 1927 


OME time ago the Government of the Free 
State, urged by a certain clamour, appointed a 
“Commission to consider the question of “* evil 
literature ’’ in Ireland. The Report of the Commis- 
sion has now been issued, and there is little doubt 
that this or (after the coming elections) the next 
Government will give effect to its recommendations. 
existing laws relating to obscene publications are 


similar to those which prevail in England (laws left 
over from the old regime) and do not therefore con- 
stitute a censorship. There is a Censor of the 
Theatre in England, but his writ, even before the 
establishment of the Free State, did not run in Ire- 
land, and, as a result, several plays, including one 
by Mr. Shaw, were produced in Dublin after being 
denied access to London theatres. The Committee 
recommends that the British Act of 1857, which pro- 
vides the police with powers of arrest and search, 
should be strengthened; it also recommends that a 
Board of Censors be set up to advise the Minister of 
Justice who will have power to exclude from Ireland 
such books, magazines and journals as in the opinion 
of the Board are demoralizing and corrupt. The old 
terms, ‘* indecent and obscene,’’ are to be made ap- 
plicable to any matter tending to ‘‘ excite sexual 
passion.” 

No suspicion of sectarian bias attaches to the Com- 
mittee on which there sat a Protestant as well as a 
Catholic clergyman, a representative of Trinity Col- 
lege as well as a representative of the National Univer- 
sity. And no doubt the Board of Censors, when it 
is set up, will be constituted in similar fashion, so 
that the Protestant minorities in the Free State (who 
would resent any suspicion of Catholic interference 
with their consciences) will be made to feel that it is 


only their morals (or the morals of their young) which 


are the object of the Government’s solicitude ! Under 
the Treaty of 1921 the Free State is bound not to in- 
terfere with liberty of opinion on religious matters. 
The Free State is, under the Treaty, a secular State, 
without religious pretensions. Suppose, for instance, 
that the authorities were to place on their Index, with- 
out further ado, all books that have been placed on 
the Roman Index. This would certainly be an uncon- 
stitutional act; but it is not, of course, the proposal 
of the Committee. There are many books on the 
Roman Index that do not ‘‘ excite sexual passion.’’ 
The neo-Malthusians will regard the exclusion of 
their propaganda as an interference with liberty of 
opinion. However, this is a point of only academic 
interest, since the Protestant minority support the 
Government on the subject of Malthus, as two years 
ago they supported the Government’s legislation 
against divorce. 

The situation is, however, causing some anxiety 
among Irish writers and others who concern them- 
selves with the literary and intellectual ihterests of 
this country. There is some reason to fear that 
puritanical faddists and fanatics—from whose point 
of view a great part of English literature (and not 
a little of modern Irish literature) might be prosecuted 
as pornography—may gain the ear of the Board 
of Censors. One of the witnesses at the Commis- 
sion wanted to exclude Shakespeare from Ireland ex- 
cept in Bowdler’s edition. I do not want to raise the 
cry, Le Clericalisme, Voila L’Ennemi. The rancid 
‘* moralists ’’ who run a certain class of Irish pub- 
lication, and who denounce Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. 
George Russell (A.E.), and the old English carol- 
writers (!) as demoralizing influences, are laymen, not 
priests. With our amateur theologians are allied many 
Gaels, who in the supposed interests of the revival 
of the Irish language want to discredit English 
literature in general, and Anglo-Irish literature in 
particular. From their point of view the better kind 
of English journalism is more dangerous than the 
worse, and you would be surprised to hear the names 
of some of the newspapers which, according to hope- 
ful rumour, are soon to come under the category 
of “‘ filth from England.’’ I suspect too that there 
are motives at work which are economic rather than 
moral. . To be plain, our prices are as high as English 
prices, but our articles are inferior—I speak of our 
periodical literature (our daily and Sunday news- 
papers, our magazines, our reviews, with a few excep- 
tions). The protection of our morals will be accom- 
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panied by the protection of the circulation of a flabby 
and indifferent Press. Recently the Government was 
asked to protect Irish printers by restricting Irish 
copyright to books that had been printed in Ireland. 
Fortunately for Irish writers—most of whom for 
necessary economic reasons publish their books in 
London—the demand was not acceded to. 

The Irish Government, indeed, has always shown 
itself well-disposed to the cause of art and literature, 
and it has not limited its favours (as with its origins 
it might have done) to the purely Gaelic side of the 
Irish cultural movement. Mr. Cosgrave nominated 
Mr. W. B. Yeats to a seat in the Senate, and the 
Irish poet has been a very vigilant member of that 
body. Our galleries and museums have been main- 
tained in the fine style which was the custom of the 
British regime. The privileges which the great 
library of Trinity College shares with the Bodleian 
and the British Museum have not been touched, in 
spite of some niggardly criticism in the Dail. When 
the directorship of our National Museum fell vacant, 
the post was filled by a famous German antiquary, 
not by a claimant to party favours. The Abbey 
Theatre is in receipt of a Government subsidy, in 
return for which it allows the Government to appoint 
one of its directors. So far the quality of the work 
produced at this theatre has not suffered. But com- 
plications may arise should there come along 
dramatists like Synge, to hurt the nerves of super- 
sensitive Nationalists. 

Self-government has not yet revolutionized the in- 
tellectual life of Ireland. There has been some dis- 
illusionment, reflected perhaps in the ‘‘ realism ’’ of 
Mr. Sean O’Casey (whose new play ‘ The Red Lily ’ 
is about to be produced at the Abbey Theatre) and 
of Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, our two post-war writers 
of note. Dublin is not yet ‘‘ the most brilliant centre 
of poetry, drama and story in the world,’’ as it would 
be, according to one enthusiast, ‘‘ if all the famous 
living Irish writers had their home there.’? We 
await the return of our elder Intellectuals in the 
same sceptical spirit as we await the return of our 
Irish-American millionaires. | Meanwhile much of 
our youthful talent continues to emigrate. Intel- 
lectual autonomy, we learn, is not a necessary 
consequence of political autonomy. 


ALLEGED APPALLING 
CATASTROPHE 


By GERALD GOULD 


usually worried about Pompeii. A bad busi- 

ness; and so was that of Herculaneum, to 
say nothing of Babylon and Nineveh and Tyre 
and Sidon, and the library at Alexandria, and the 
declivitous glory of the Aztecs. One grows 
accustomed. With all the past full of that noise 
of tumbling, spires and bastions coming to the 
ground, the tallest towers turned to dust, the busy 
simple lives of men cut suddenly short by earth- 
quake, fire, the hungry lava or the ugly hand of 
rapine, we go on as if it had all never happened, 
and as if the same death which swallowed the 
Armada were not waiting for ourselves. 

It is indeed because of our common fortune that 
we have some small right to be indifferent. Were 
we rare and radiant beings, exempt from earth- 
quake and eclipse, cursed with eternities and 
immunities, we should never have the heart to 
take Pompeii lightly. But the galley-slaves of time 


Tessa last few weeks I have been more than 
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must jest together, and not only must but may, 
Among dear hopes and unrelenting dangers of oy, 
own, it is permissible to forget Pompeii. 

But, as I say, during these last few weeks | 


have forgotten it less than usual. For a frieng 


sent me a cutting from a provincial paper, jp 
which was chronicled ‘‘ what has now become ap 
annual treat.’’ The treat was a lecture on the lag 
days of Pompeii. And the report was headed 
‘** Appalling Catastrophe Recalled.” 

I miss from that heading only one word tha 
could have bettered it. I should have liked it to 
read “‘ Alleged Appalling Catastrophe . . .” For, 
after all, what do we know about it, save by 
allegation? It is true that people go there, or 
say they go, and poke their walking-sticks into 
what remains of the triumphs and the glories ang 
the rest; but that proves no more than the ches 
in which the Chatterton manuscripts were 
(allegedly) found. ‘‘ There (said Catcot, with a 
bouncing confident credulity), there is the very 
chest itself.’’ I find in the ‘ Encyclopadia 
Britannica ’ (no mean authority) : 


At Pompeii the baths are so well preserved as to show at 
a glance the purpose of all the different parts—while they ar 
among the most richly decorated of all the buildings in th 
city. We trace without difficulty all the separate apartment 
that are described to us by Roman authors—the apodyterium, 
frigidarium, tepidarium, caldarium, etc., together with the 
apparatus for supplying both water and heat, the places for 
depositing the bather’s clothes, and other minor details (se 
BATHS). 


Someone told them, I suppose, and they went to 
look, and believed their own eyes—which there is 
no warrant in science or philosophy for’ believing. 
Historians tell the tale, and others embellish it, 
and archeology and etymology and _ ethnology 
come scuttling in, each with its infinite equipment 
of error. Who knows how the baths got into 
Pompeii, or the apple into the dumpling? Not! 
(but I admit I have not yet ‘‘ seen BATHS’’). Not 
you, nor the encyclopzdists. It is all alleged. The 
pyramids themselves are only what Mrs. Malaprop 
so nearly called allegations on the banks of the 
Nile. Or perhaps Bacon put them there—it is 
demonstrable as his authorship of Shakespeare. 

We need not worry, however. If one appalling 
catastrophe did not take place, or took place in 
fashion different from that recorded, other catas- 
trophes were just as good. We need not surrender 
the right to be appalled. I wish we were appalled 
more, and more often. It seems both monstrous 
and melancholy that’ the process should be com 
fined to one small provincial town, and, evet 
there, be only an annual treat. 

Said Shelley : 


True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 


If we could grapple this doctrine to our bosoms, 
how nobly and easily should we live, free of jealousy 
and unsolicited by unseasonable desires! Bul 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day—a fac 
which escaped Shelley’s keen but frequently ether- 
bound vision; and, love we everybody never 9% 
equally, we cannot dispense to each an equa! 
demonstration of devotion. There are odd corners 
of time and place, even in isles under Ionian 
skies; we shall be hindered and hampered 1 
loving, until we put off even more of the humat 
limitation than Shelley himself could manage © 
get rid of; and if that is true of what Elizabeth 
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Barrett Browning described—perhaps not too 
happily—as ** living beloveds,’’ it is still truer of 
Pompeii. 

We are not appalled. Not often, anyway, and 
not enough. Locally and annually, at best—unless 
there are Pompeian memories that have escaped 
me, enshrined, maybe, in the ritual of brother- 
hoods, revealed by term and token within the 
Ancient Order of Unmitigated Elks. For most 
of us, there is little hope because there is little 
memory. We forget, and shall be forgotten. 
Rven Macaulay’s New Zealander will take his turn 
at pointing the moral of mortality, when Hawaiian 
music Shall be as dusty as Pompeian passion. Life 
—as they say—is just one appalling catastrophe 
after another. 

We should be better men if we could mind more, 
if we could take more to heart what other people 
suffered away across the centuries—or what they 
suffer to-day, across the seas or the streets. 


Love is like understanding, that grows bright, 
Gazing on many truths. 


But my own understanding wouldn’t grow bright 
if it tried to gaze on many truths; it would only 
get addled. { cannot do the most difficult cross- 
word puzzle in twenty minutes, as my friends 
claim to do. (What frightful and frantic liars one’s 
friends are—about cross-word puzzles! Then why 
not historians about Pompeii?) It seems to me a 
sensible economy to try to understand one thing at 
atime; and, the smaller the thing, the easier. And 
similarly with sympathy. It is probably best to 
circumscribe our emotion within the present and 
future. They offer between them a fairish field for 
the altruist; and there is something we can do 
about them, whereas about the fall of Pompeii 
there is, I fear, no longer anything to be done. 
It was an appalling catastrophe, and we must put 
up with it, and keep smiling. 

Nevertheless, for an annual treat, let us continue 
to recall appalling catastrophes. That we know 
$0 little about them, and can do less than little, is 
no good reason for forgetfulness. They serve for 
a memento mori—a warning we never learn not to 
need. We do not always hear Time’s winged 
chariot at our backs. Though we say, we rarely 
feel, that soon we shall be with the Pompeians; 
and consequently we do not live or love as we 
ought. If this is (as vou very properly observe) 
an old lesson, it is the only one I know. I say 
we do not live or love as we ought; and I allege 
that it ought to appal us. 


A LETTER 


By ELiIzABETH BiIBESCO 


SEND you this daisy whose petals enfold 
The love that I hid in the star that she stole 
When the daisy demanded a heart made of gold. 


I'send you this daisy aflame at the tips 
Of her petals that blushed when their virginal white 
a stained into love by the touch of my lips. 


I'send you this daisy. For you will discover 
t God when he fashioned his dust to a flower 
© a chalice to carry the love of a lover. 


THE CARDS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HAT has happened to the playing cards 
in Russia? Is the old bourgeois pack 


still allowed, or are people winning tricks 
there with the Commissar of trumps? Perhaps 
trumps are forbidden, being something of a bour- 
geois device. Perhaps the suits have been 
changed, probably into spades, hammers, 
revolvers, bombs. And what about the old 
hierarchy? If nothing has been done yet, I sug- 
gest the following reforms: the Knave to be 
Local Soviet Representative; the Queen to be 
Female Secretary at Headquarters; the King to 
be Commissar; the Ace to be simply Tcheka. 
What a satisfaction there would be in crashing 
down the Tcheka of bombs! Here is another and 
better reform, which would convert the pastime 
into good propaganda and remove from it any 
taint of the old bourgeois ideas. Keep three of 
the suits as they are, but make the fourth into a 
fully class-conscious proletarian revolutionary 
communistic suit, with its own proper hierarchy, 
and establish this suit as perpetual trumps. Thus 
every game over which the comrades unbent their 
minds would illustrate the ultimate triumph of the 
masses, chiefly, of course, in the persons of the 
Local Soviet Representative, Female Secretary at 
Headquarters, and Commissar, with Tcheka, very 
rightly, above all, a symbol of liberty triumphant. 
It may well be, though, that before long these 
monarchs of the cards will be the only royal per- 
sonages left in the world. Even now they are 
certainly the ones we know best. The Queen of 
Spades has more reality than the Queen of Spain. 
I do not know the King of Italy even by sight, 
but I am familiarly acquainted with the King of 
Clubs. I could write a book, on the model of 
those written by retired diplomats, entitled 
‘ Memories of Four Courts,’ and might even con- 
trive to fake a facsimile letter or two, as illustra- 
tions, purporting to be from the Queen of 
Diamonds and the King of Spades. Quite truth- 
fully, I could describe how their highnesses of 
Clubs had always been very kind to me, 
frequently putting themselves and a large number 
of their subjects at my disposal, and how, un- 
fortunately, the Clubs’ prestige was so low that I 
had gained little from their generosity. I could 
wind up with a little scandal, something entre 
nous, about the Knave of Hearts, that amusing 
fellow with whom I have spent many a merry 
evening. And, after all, I really have spent 
many a merry evening with him and his fellow 
Knaves and their respective masters and 
mistresses. Anyone who can play with these 
kings and queens, pasteboard though they are, 
year after year and not find them coming, if only 
faintly, to life, taking on personality, must be 
singularly unimaginative. We are always being 
compelled by the newspapers to read about the 
opinions and whims and habits of people in whom 
we have no interest whatever, and so I am not 
going to apologize for discussing these grand 
personages of the pack. They at least are of 
our acquaintance. 
A friend of mine, who does not write as often 
as he ought, once produced an essay noting and 
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defending the superiority of Spades, and I only 
wish this essay were at hand so that I could 
challenge him. There was, I fear, a touch of 
snobbery there, a hint of that worship of mere 
success which is so prevalent nowadays. I have 
never been able to discern any marks of real 
superiority in Spades. It is true they have 
prospered of late and on most occasions are 
accepted as the most powerful suit, but this is 
the result of certain arbitrary strokes of fortune 
rather than of any deciding merit in the Spades 
themselves. Perhaps I am a trifle prejudiced 
against them. They have always seemed to me 
an unfriendly, even sinister suit. I have never 
liked the look of the King, a cold crafty implac- 
able fellow, loving nothing but power. You 
never see him unbending, never catch a twinkle 
in his eyes. How stiffly, rigidly, he holds his 
little sword! You feel that it is there as a symbol 
of his power and not as a glorious plaything, with 
which to cut and slash and make bright passes. 
When war has been declared, you will not find 
him at the front, leading his troops, but some- 
where in the rear, coldly plotting in the tiny 
shadow of that raised sword. It is not that he 
lacks courage, but he has no dash, no spirit of 
adventure; he is merely so much merciless will 
and brain; he is a king without a heart. In the 
Palace of Spades there is no laughter. The 
Queen looks even colder and craftier than her 
lord, another Catherine de Medici. Even the 
Knave has no trace of good humour in his face, 
which wears a perpetual cold sneer. No, I do not 
like these Spades, and no matter how fortune may 
favour them, no matter how their prestige may 
soar, I shall contest their superiority. 

In pleasant contrast to these cold and sinister 
personages are their neighbours, the open- 
handed, frank and affable Clubs. It is the 
scandal of the pack that these excellent people 
should be frequently rated so low, even lower— 
to our shame be it said—than the contemptible 
Diamonds. For the King himself I have nothing 
but affectionate praise. It does one good to see 
his honest open manly countenance. There is 
not a better companion in the pack. He may 
have his limitations as a ruler. I will not dis- 
guise the fact that a little more brain would 
improve him, for he is too often outwitted by his 
fellow monarchs, particularly him of Spades, and 
is too apt to take everything at its face value. 
But he never fails to lead his men (a rather ragged 
and badly-equipped set they are, too, I am afraid) 
and is as brave in the field as he is affable in the 
audience chamber. He has undoubtedly the best 
appearance of any of the Kings, not more hand- 
some than Hearts perhaps (Spades and Diamonds 
need not be considered) but less foppish, more 
manly. His beard is not too carefully forked and 
combed, and there is pleasant roguery in his little 
curling moustache. His clothes would pass 
Polonius himself, being regal ‘‘ but not expressed 
in fancy; rich, not gaudy ’’; they are brighter 
than those of Spades, but without the frippery of 
ermine that you find in Hearts or the cloth of 
gold and glittering braid of Diamonds. His lady 
is in every respect worthy of him; a charming and 
sensible woman, handsome too, though perhaps 
a little too long in the nose for all tastes. The 
Knave is younger than the other Knaves and 


consequently is somewhat undeveloped, but fy 
seems a pleasant thoughtful lad, not at all em, 
bittered as yet by the spectacle of the declining 
fortunes of the Clubs. 

Hearts I put somewhere between the Clubs ang 
the Spades. The King is an amusing felloy 
but, of course, something of a dandy and a swash, 
buckler. Notice how he carries his sword, hold 
ing it up behind his head as if ready to strike 
This is sheer gasconading. It is well known thy 
when the moment arrives he is never a very eager 
swordsman. On a fair field with no favyoy 
Clubs would make mincemeat of him. Notice 
too, his elaborately curled beard and hair, ané 
the shaven upper lip—a dandiacal touch. Hoy 
characteristic, too, is the position of his righ 
hand, too flabby for the swordsman he pretends 
to be, for it is obviously smoothing the ermine 
fringe on his gaudy robe! He is trying to look 
perfectly debonair and at ease, but he canng 
keep a faint hint of worry out of his face. He 
is, of course, frightened of his wife, the hand. 
somest woman in the pack but—as they say 
handful. The Knave, with his yellow curls, his 
supercilious moustache, and his scented leaf, 
which he is for ever smelling, is no better than 
his mistress, and if space allowed I could x 
down some very queer little stories about him, 
There are good reasons, then, why I cannot 
admire the Hearts, yet they must be admitted to 
be far better company than the Spades or the 
Diamonds. Once a few affectations are ignored, 
the King can be at times an excellent companion, 
and his Queen and Knave are capable of provid 
ing good comedy for the intelligent spectator. 
We have had many a crazy night at the cour 
of Hearts. 

For the Diamonds I have nothing but con 
tempt. It is, I repeat, a scandal that they should 
ever take precedence of the Clubs. The King him- 
self is a crafty and cowardly miser. It is typical of 
him that he alone of the Kings should have his 
face perpetually turned away from. us. Unlike 
the others, he does not grasp a sword, but has 
his hand outstretched, as if in prayer. That is 
his hypocrisy. You will notice that behind him 
is a weapon that has a marked resemblance to 4 
headman’s axe—a very significant fact, that. He 
reminds us of Louis XI. The Queen, a figure 
stiff with gold braid, is cold and proud. Even 
the Knave looks sullen and suspicious, and, if 
spite of his fine clothes, we cannot help suspect 
ing that he is badly paid and probably victualled 
on cold mutton and small beer. Even the mos 
paradoxical of my friends would never dream of 
asserting the superiority of Diamonds. They 
were clearly intended to be the lowest of the suits, 
with Spades coming a little above them; then 
Hearts should take the next place; and highest 
all, leading the procession round the green-toppél 
tables, the frank and friendly Clubs. It is # 
them, in their present misfortune, that I dedicate 
this essay. 


{ Readers who experience difficulty or delay # 
obtaining copies of the Saturpay Review are asked 
to communicate with the Circulation Manager, 9 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


¢ The Editor of the Saturpay Revirw welcomes the free 

ion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 

lic interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

¢ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


ROAD DAMAGE 


§IR,—In the letter to you on this subject on 
igo of the Sarurpay Review for February 5, 
Mr. John Muir quotes formidable statistics concern- 
ing the cost of road maintenance as affected by the 
yse of mechanical road vehicles. He derives, from 
the figures he quotes, most alarming results to the 
taxpayer, but darkly hints that there are unutilized 
means of avoiding the cause of these results. He 
says: ‘' As long as in wheel construction the simple 
cardinal fact that ‘ motion cannot be resisted’ con- 
tines to be ignored and violated, our national asset 
will continue to be unnecessarily pounded to destruc- 
tion by those ‘ earthquakes on wheels.’ ” 

In what way wheel construction shows that 
“motion cannot be resisted’ he does not indicate, 
nor does he illustrate this untruth. Leaving your 
readers in the dark on this, he goes on to increase 
the tenebrosity of his allusion, or should I say illusion, 
by the following : 

Now the root cause of the catastrophic waste, long inflicted 
upon us, is the reactionary shock from the tremendous energy 
generated by the mechanically driven wheel. The ultimate 
remedy for our present disastrous plight appears to be in 
diverting this present misdirected energy of road shocks and 
utilizing it! It was definitely proved years ago that this can 
be done to great economic advantage. 


Now, Sir, in common with no doubt many others, 
I would like to know what all this about reactionary 
shock, irresistible motion, energy generated by the 
mechanically-driven wheel, presently misdirected 
energy of road shock means. What was it that ‘‘was 
definitely proved years ago ’’? 

Ido not know. I have been responsible for much 
of the introduction and fostering of the mechanical 
toad vehicle, and concerned with the theory and 
practice of its construction and use, and especially 
concerned with road construction and maintenance, 
but I find that I am unable to utilize ‘‘ the present 
misdirected energy of road shock,” and I am anxious 
to know what it was that ‘‘ was definitely proved 
years ago” on this subject. 

I am, etc., 
W. Worsy BEAUMONT 

20 Essex Street, M. Inst.C.E. 
Strand, W.C.2 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


SIR,—It was with very real pleasure that I read 
“Stet’s””-notes on my father, Coventry Patmore, in 
‘Back Numbers—II.’ It is rare indeed nowadays 
for anyone to study him enough to appreciate him 
as “Stet” obviously does. But he does Patmore 
one serious injustice. ‘‘ In appearance,” he says, ‘‘he 
bowed to Rome, but look at his great argument that 
Christianity has not added to the sum of virtue in 
the world ! ” 

If “Stet ’’ had put ‘‘ happiness ’’ for ‘‘ virtue ”’ 
he would have summed up Patmore’s attitude cor- 
rectly, for I suppose he refers to the article on 
“Christianity and Progress” in ‘ Religio Poetae.’ 
Here Patmore states his opinion clearly, and the 
article is really little more than a very emphatic in- 
lerpretation of such texts as ‘‘ Many are called but 
few are chosen,” Christ bringing ‘‘ not peace but a 
sword,” etc. He held, as every candid thinker must, 


that Christianity has had but little effect on the many, 
but for the few, who respond to grace, Patmore would 
have been the last to deny that it has done every- 

In these, the elect, virtue has increased a 


ing. 
thousandfold. 


__The Saturday Review 


Patmore, proud and lonely as he was, bowed to 
the Catholic Church, and found no difficulty but rather 
joy in submission. But this in no wise prevented him 
from criticizing bitterly such clerics, e.g., Manning, 
of whom he did not approve. 

I am, etc., 
F. J. Patmore 

Soba River Estate, 

Muhoroni, Kenya Colony 


INSPECTION OF NURSING HOMES 


SIR,—The recently-published Report on Nursing 
Homes contains ‘‘ revelations ’’ which are no sur- 
prise to anyone, medical or layman, who has taken 
any interest in the subject. during the past thirty 
years. We all feel that it is time something was 
done to ensure, not merely an escape from death, 
but a standard of ordinary courtesy, cooking and 
household management, for every patient, who, for 
one reason or another, is unable to stay in his own 
house or to be taken to a hospital. The medical pro- 
fession is in a dilemma which is the result of its his- 
tory and that of the nursing profession. Doctors can 
seldom afford to lose even moderate private fees, and 
there is, in some districts, no home of which they 
can feel sure. Some of these homes are really good 
—I can name them—but the average standard seems 
to be, from both the nursing and service points of 
view, on a low level. There is not space here to dis- 
cuss at whose door should lie the blame for the pre- 
sent state of things, nor to argue the respective 
claims of local authorities, as against central control. 
But two points have not, I venture to think, received 
enough consideration. 

The private nursing and maternity homes are only 
two features of a very large star, which influences all 
kinds of departments suitable for control by the Min- 
istry of Health. There is, at present, a host of public 
and private ventures, dealing in some way with the 
mental or physical uplift of the nation. Some are 
under the Board of Education, some under Prison 
Authority ; but many, including Lunatic Asylums, and 
probably penitentiaries, should fall into the same 
hands as nursing homes, convalescent homes, insti- 
tutions for the aged, the blind, and incurables. Cot- 
tage hospitals obviously fall under the same heading ; 
larger hospitals, controlling medical or nursing 
schools, should nevertheless come into the same cate- 
gory so far as the patients are concerned. 

The vexed question of a home owned by a medical 
man seems to me a red herring. If a doctor sets up 
a nursing home, he cannot get away from the fact 
that he employs a staff of nurses, competent or other- 
wise. If he may resent any interference save from 
his own authorities, why may not his nurses appeal 
to the judgment of their own Cesar? The ideal is 
to weld the two into one profession; but that ideal 
is at present floating on the horizon, like the dream 
of a delirious patient. 

My second point is this: that no inspection can 
be of any avail unless it be frequent, unexpected and 
thorough. The bad homes would then go down, 
which is precisely what we want. Very few patients 
will ever complain—they are afraid of being disbe- 
lieved. Very few relatives will take any steps or 
write any letter; they are afraid of being haled into 
a court of law. Very few medical men—who could, if 
they worked together, improve the whole system in 
three years, without inspectors—will say very much. 

In conclusion, I commend the Blue Book and the 
Register of Nurses to the attention of the readers of 
this paper. There are other Blue Books bearing 
indirectly on the question, which is as burning as the 
coal crisis. Doubtless these volumes would be placed 
in any public library at the suggestion of a sufficient 
number of ratepayers. 

I am, etc., 
J. Parson 
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THE BOTTLE HABIT 


SIR,—It is probably wiser to leave doctors’ at- 
tacks upon the public unanswered, but there are two 
things which should be said in answer to ‘‘ Panel ”’ 
in your last issue. 

The first is that country doctors of forty years ago 
(i speak only of what I can prove) were complaining 
quite as bitterly of their medical clubs’ patients’ de- 
sire for ‘* physic,’’ and that, as these doctors of neces- 
sity were their own dispensers, the ‘‘ Bottle Habit ’’ 
can no more be due to the present-day chemist than 
to the comparatively recent ‘‘ Insurance Act.” 

The second point concerns the correspondent who 
wrote to your paper describing with humour the 
amount of dosing he had undergone at the hands of 
the medicos. This gentleman is described by ‘‘Panel’’ 
as “‘a layman suffering from neurosis.’’ If he is, he 
is in good company. Who calls in a doctor nowadays 
who does not write a prescription before he leaves? 
Do we not know on the best authority that patients 
in hospitals—where the doctors have things all their 
own way—are ‘‘ dosed with drugs,’’ and which of us 
has emerged from the tyranny of a ‘‘Nursing Home”’ 
without paying a bill out of all proportion—for 
extras,” mainly drugs? 

The British medical profession demands, without 
ceasing, legislation to drive out of existence all 
‘‘ rival establishments ’’ in the first instance, and to 
obtain power to control the public in the second. They 
want to make “ doctors’ orders’’ a reality instead 
of a misnomer. It is a counsel of despair. 

I am, etc., 
A Citizen ”’ 


MAUPASSANT 


SIR,—As a preface to his review of Mr. Boyd’s 
excellent life of Maupassant, Mr. Earle Welby, 
in your number for January 22, thinks fit to give a 
rechauffé of his review of my own book on Maupas- 
sant which appeared in your issue of September 18. 
He finds fault inter alia with the illustrations of that 
book, ‘‘ chosen,” he writes, ‘‘ on much the princi- 
ples that dictate the pictorial irrelevancies of our won- 
derful picture papers.’’ 

By a coincidence the same post that brought me 
the cutting from your paper from whom Whistler 
used to call ‘‘ the tardy Romeike,’’ brought me also 
a long article in a Parisian magazine from the pen of 
M. Charles Chassé, one of the literary critics of the 
Figaro, entitled, ‘ Maupassant et |’Angleterre.’ In 
this he deals also with my biography, which he finds, 
‘fort intéressante en dépit de ses énormes défauts.’’ 
He details some of these énormes défauts and goes on 
to say: ‘* Mais, malgré cela le livre est bourré de 
faits précieux et je ne puis me lasser de le relire comme 
aussi d’examiner les nombreuses photographies qui 
l’illustrent. 

** Je sais que ces photographies aussi, on les a re- 
prochées 4 Monsieur Sherard. . . Quant & moi, je 
n’estime rien de plus attachant que le spectacle des 
lieux autour desquels Ja pensée de Maupassant s’est 
cristallisée; car I’étude des sources visuelles d’un 
écrivain est aussi intéressante que l’étude de ses 
sources intellectuelles et n’efit-il fait que rassembler 
ces photographies, M. Sherard aurait droit A toute 
notre réconnaissance.’’ 

All of which is so obvious. But one has to come 
to France to find comprehension of even the elements 
of successful bookmaking. 

I am, etc., 
Rosert H. SHERARD 

Chateau Piccioni, Ile Rousse, Corsica 


GORGONZOLA AND ROQUEFORT CHEESE 


SIR,—My attention has been drawn to the letter 
from Mr. James Money Kyrle Lupton, published in 
your issue of January 29, in which he states that the 


“blue ripe” in Gorgonzola and Roquefort cheese jg 
not got by natural means, but by inserting ¢ 
wire through the cheese, which sets up the blue rj 
seen, and, according to him, this is nothing more o& 
less than verdigris. 

While I cannot speak on the subject of Roquefort, 
I wish to say that, so far as Gorgonzola cheese jg 
concerned, your correspondent is entirely under q 
misapprehension. The ‘blue ripe” is obtained 
naturally by mixing the cold curd produced overnight 
with the hot curd produced the next morning, the air 
remaining in the interstices of the rough mixture 
causing the fermentation. The cheeses are taken to 
natural cool caves on the hills, where they are stored 
to ‘‘ season.” The whole process takes from four 
to six months’ time, and is hastened by the insertion 
of steel needles through the cheeses, in order to alloy 
the air to penetrate inside the cheese and to speed up 
the ripening. Further, the ‘‘ blue ripe ” is also due 
to the particular properties of the milk used, so much 
so, in fact, that the production of Gorgonzola cheeg 
is restricted to a very few districts in the north of 
Italy, and, notwithstanding numerous attempts on the 
Continent as well as in America to produce similar 
cheese, efforts have been unsuccessful. 

The ‘ blue ripe” is not verdigris, the presenee of 
which could be easily ascertained by any chemical 
analyst, and I have at your disposal a certificate of 
analysis which clearly proves that no copper is con- 
tained in the Gorgonzola cheese. 

May I, finally, remind your correspondent that the 
new Health Regulations now in force prohibit the sal 
of foodstuffs which have been artificially coloured by 
the addition of copper compounds, and as the im 
porters of Gorgonzola cheese give a written guarantee 
to the wholesaler that the cheese supplied complies 
with the Food Regulations, the public have no reason 
to be alarmed. 

I am, etc., 
GeorceE A. 
Chairman 
The Italian Chamber of Commerce in London (Inc.), 
4 Queen Street Place, E.C.4 


[We have received a similar letter from the French 
Chamber of Commerce in London, assuring us that 
the green-ripe in Roquefort cheese is naturally, not 
artificially, obtained. We are glad to give publicity 
to these letters.—Ep. S. R.] 


CHARLES I IN CAPTIVITY 


SIR,—The reviewer of Miss Stevenson’s book with 
the above title in your issue for February 5 says that 
‘* the whole of Herbert’s ‘ Threnodia Carolina oose 
has apparently never been reprinted since its first pab- 
lication by command of Charles II.” I think this is 
a mistake. In the ‘Dictionary of National Biography 
account of Sir Thomas Herbert (xxvi, p. 216) it 
stated that: 

‘ Threnodia Carolina’... appeared in 1678, vee 
with some other original papers relating to that subject (Viz, 
Cooke, Huntington, and Firebrace’s narratives, etc.) 
the title of ‘ Memoirs of the last two years of the tele 
that unparalleli’d Prince of very Blessed Memory, King re ; 
I,’ in 1702 and 1711, and again, with the addition of "7 
from Herbert to Dugdale relating to the interment © r 
king, in 1813, 8vo. A French translation of this — = 
published in ‘ Collection des Mémoires relatifs a la Révolu 
d’Angleterre,’ tom. iv., 1827, 8vo. 

I possess a copy of the 1711 volume, and also one 
of 1839, being the fourth edition of the 1813 Pre 
duction. 

I am, etc., 
A. R. BAYLEY 

St. Margaret’s, 

Malvern 


MEDIEVALISM AND VULGARITY 


SIR,—On a mere side-issue—prophecy, of — 
is never to be taken too seriously, at any rate 9 
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days—! feel sure that Father Knox has prophesied 
well and wisely. 

The change in Roman Catholic sentiment—even 
Catholicism is afflicted by this distressingly human 

has been most marked of recent years. 
Agd naturally those of us who were potential fuel- 
substitutes are rejoiced to bear witness to it. 

It has not always been so. I can remember, and 
not so very long ago, an eminent dignitary of his 
Church, with reference to the more active propaganda 
carried on by his eminent predecessors in the Faith, 
givi considered vent to the statement: ‘‘ A few 
fanatics Of low rank had to be burned.’’ This very 
eminent person would doubtless have confirmed the 
truth of my quotation had he been still here to give 
us his blessing, but unfortunately he has recently 

away, fortified by all the consolations of the 
Faith and the full rites of his Church. 

to be...’ and **... of low rank.” 
The sentence must still be in print, 1 suppose, some- 
where. The book, I fancy, was historical. I am sure 
the phrase, at any rate, should be. 

I am, etc., 
R. E. S. SPENDER 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


SIR,—May I be permitted to correct Mr. Dering on 
the point of the number of on-licences per population ? 
The figures work out at roughly 18 for every 10,000 of 
the population or one on-licence to every 555 persons 
and not to every 468 persons as he states, not an 
wimportant difference. 

As regards the willingness of brewery firms to 
surrender one or more licences on isolated occasions 
in order to obtain a new licence, in the same district 
usually, the reason for this is that it is generally a 
question of having no option in the matter, if it is 
desired to provide an up-to-date house with modern 
and improved conveniences and either the site of the 
old licensed premises is not sufficient for the purpose 
or that it is often found impossible to obtain permis- 
sion to effect the desired improvements on or to the 
old premises. The ‘‘ Pussyfoots’’ on some of the 
licensing benches being thus placated by being able 
to say that they had exchanged two licences for one. 

I am, etc., 
Joun A. Pace 

E.C.4 


THE RULES OF BRIDGE 


SIR,—May I be allowed to correct a slight error 
which appeared in my letter published in your last 
week’s issue. I wrote the American bidding innova- 
ered a sort of Zancig code (not Danzig) to 
athom. 

The Zancigs were clairvoyants who appeared at the 
Empire and many other music halls some fifteen 
years ago. Madame Z. appeared blindfolded on the 
platform, while Monsieur Z. from the body of the hall 
asked her to describe various articles given him by 
members of the audience, which she immediately did 
a miraculous way. The description was supposed 
to be contained in the form of the question, such 
questions being coded. 

Similarly I contend the American system of bid- 
ding contains a meaning directly opposed to the 
spoken word, and as such is illicit, and highly objec- 
tionable from an ethical point of view. I presume for 
this reason it was properly banned by the Portland 
Club for many years. 

The germ of the system was conceived by a friend 
of mine, years before the American disease penetrated 
ito English bridge. He invariably began a rubber 
by saying, ““ If I call ‘ No Trumps ’ will you promise to 
take me out in all cases?”? My own and the general 
feply was a strong negative, to the effect that we 
should use our own judgment, and not make our- 


selves puppets to be pulled on his string. Alas, this 
is one of the many evil effects of American trick bid- 
ding. 
I am, etc., 
SPENCER Cox 


TAX ON WHISKY 


SIR,—According to the papers the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is at the moment concerned how to 
squeeze the maximum of revenue out of whisky. 
The idea seems to be that if only he reduces the tax 
much more will be drunk by a thirsty and grateful 
people. I will do my little best. 

What I. would like to suggest is that before Mr. 
Winston Churchill arrives at any conclusion he should 
serve, say, just for a week as a wine butler in any 
leading restaurant. He will then ascertain the 
maximum a complacent public is willing to pay for 
a minimum of decent whisky. It may surprise him. 

I am, etc., 
** JoHN WALKER ”’ 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—I am under the impression that a critic was 
once described as ‘‘ a man who had failed in litera- 
ture and art.’’ Can you assist me to trace the source 
of the quotation? 

M. E. Lester 


SIR,—Could you oblige me with any information 
as to the date when the Order of the Bath was actu- 
ally instituted? It is said to have been ‘“‘ revived ”’ 
by George I in 1725. 

CLARENCE MARSHALL 


SIR,—In view of the revived interest that is being 
taken in the subject of Anthony Trollope, I should be 
glad if you could inform me whether an edition of his 
Autobiography has been published in this’ country 
during recent years. I should be further grateful if 
any of your readers could supply me with a complete 
list of the various books written by his mother. 

C. G. 


TROUSERS 


SIR,—The introduction of trousers into this country 
would appear. to date from the early years of the last 
century. There is a passage in Mr. J. C. Wright’s 
book, ‘ The Good Old Times,’ in which it is stated 
that ‘‘ the Duke of Wellington was refused admis- 
sion to Almack’s in 1814 because he wore black 
trousers instead of breeches and silk stockings.’’ But 
it would appear from a later reference that trousers 
were admitted to those fashionable assembly rooms 
in King Street, St. James’s, in the course of the 
following year. 

PETER GIBSON 


SIR,—Loose trousers, instead of breeches, began 
to be worn in this country in 1815. In its earliest 
form the word was ‘‘ trouses "’ or “‘ trouzes.” It is 
said their introduction was partly owing to the Duke 
of Wellington after the Peninsular War. 

M. PorrRitTr 


‘GRIEF AND JOY’ 


SIR,—The lines quoted by your correspondent, Mr. 
S. Sewell, are to be found in a poem entitled, ‘ Grief 
and Joy,’ by Frederick L. Knowles. 

J. Lionet Gray 
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THE THEATRE 
O.U.D.S. IN THE CLOUDS 


By Ivor Brown 


King Lear. By William Shakespeare. Performed by the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. New Theatre, Oxford. 


into the mists and fires of ‘ King Lear ’ that they 

are very foolish, fond young men, and guilty of 
over-reaching themselves, I submit that the charge 
should not pass over the dramatist’s head. Ia writing 
this play for the theatre, Shakespeare over-reached 
himself quite as much as eager youth which attempts 
its execution. A practical dramatist must think in 
terms of flesh and blood, and however urgent be the 
drive of a devouring world-hatred, its utterance should 
be framed with an eye to mortal lips and human limita- 
tions. Shakespeare presumably wrote ‘ King Lear’ 
because the black thing was in him, tearing his en- 
trails, and had to be born. By this gigantic par- 
turition the English mind and tongue were nobly 
dowered. At the same time a terrible infant was 
laid on the doorstep of the English theatre, and the 
bold, unbiddable boy has been tormenting and out- 
witting his would-be guardians ever since. The 
dramatist was not being altogether helpful and com- 
radely when he tossed this manuscript to the players. 
As we know from ‘ Hamlet,’ he had his bitter 
grievances against the periwig-pated fellows. Was 
‘ Lear ’ at once his defiance of the world in philosophy 
and of the players in practice? Did Shakespeare come 
down to the Bankside, scrip in hand, as who should 
say, ‘‘All right, my robustious ones, you want passions 
to tear. Try this, and heaven help your greedy finger- 
nails ” ? 

For my part, I would far prefer bodies like the 
O0.U.D.S. to lacerate themselves on the surface of 
‘ King Lear’ than to play for safety with Sir Toby 
and his like. At present the policy is to give the 
comedies in the Oxford gardens on summer nights 
and to go a-climbing in February. Antony, Hamlet, 
Gynt, Falstaff, Lear . . . . our Davids have hunted 
the Goliaths with persistence. Nor will I admit that 
in the gigantomachies of recent years they have ever 
failed except in highly honourable fight. The spirit 
of the amateur is a lusty combatant nowadays, and 
the people who are always moaning about the drama 
do wrong to overlook it. Professionalism has long 
failed to pluck bright laurels from the brow of Lear. 
Within the last few years I have seen but two pro- 
fessional performances of the tragedy, and both were 
wretched. At Oxford I did at least get the sensation 
that the players were scrambling on the top of the 
world. That they should get lost in the clouds was 
inevitable. That they reached the clouds at all was 
infinitely to their credit. 

Largely, of course, it was Mr. Komisarjevsky who 
contrived this feat of levitation. He has used the 
stage of steps or planes which is now so fashionable 
on the Continent, instead of exploiting an apron. 
With a permanent “ set” of built-in gradients. and 
a back-cloth specially designed to receive and radiate 
unearthly lights, he has framed the tragedy as it 
were on some jutty frieze of things entire. By this 
device he achieved a grand remoteness; his young 
players were moving, as I said, on the top of the 
world, where elemental vapours are swirling in a 
majestic anarchy in place of our terrestrial fogs which 
are answerable to Atlantic depressions, Nordic anti- 
cyclones, and the other trump cards of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. According to the precisely informative 
Holinshed, Lear was abroad in Britain ‘‘ in the yeere 
of the world 3155, before the bylding of Rome 54, 
Uzia then reigning in Juda and Jeroboam over Israell.’’ 
That is misty enough as English history goes, but 


I F it be urged against undergraduates who plunge 


Shakespeare’s Lear is not to be dumped half-way 
between Stonehenge and Avebury. His throne is op 
the unchronicled rocks, wherever the will of ma, 
stands up against the winds of pain. It may & 
argued that the poet is ample decorator of the play; 
let but Shakespeare speak, and the whip of destiny 
will whistle among the naked rocks. Yes, but in the 
theatre Shakespeare cannot speak save through ay 
actor’s midget frame and fallible lips. The actor muy 
be helped into that cold wilderness, those bleak immep. 
sities. Merely to put him down before an Elizabethap 
‘* set” is certainly to save him from the encumbrance 
of useless canvas, but it gives him no positive assis. 
ance. Mr. Komisarjevsky’s design did thus help the 
players by lifting them over the hills and far away, 
But what may be right for spiritual atmosphere 
may be detrimental to physical tactics. The Oxford 
stage is neither deep nor broad, and to break it up 
into little plateaux is to emphasize the lack of space, 
The variations of height, at which the players wer 
posed, gave variety to the spectacle, and made pos. 
sible some splendours of significant silhouette agains 
the illumined back-cloth or cyclorama. But move 
ment was cramped, and the producer had continually 
to work for static rather than dynamic effects. He 
showed his skill, and the company its discipline, by 
the accuracy of the dispositions, and Edgar and 
Edmund were much to be congratulated on achieving 
so much of lusty sword-work in a space better suited 
to rubbing noses. Mr. Toyne, as Edmund, further 
utilized the steps to bring off an astonishingly daring 
and effective fall. On the whole, therefore, the players 
were the victims of a paradox, for which the origina 
architect of the Oxford Theatre was to blame. They 
were indubitably perched on a cosmic peak and masters 
of fathomless space. Yet they sadly wanted elbow. 
room. But how excellent to have them in this gaunt 
exile from the trite theatricalities! The scene on the 
heath was indeed the abomination of desolation, and 
the lonely terror of houseless heads and unfed sides, 
of loop’d and windowed ruggedness, was intensely 
actual. As the victims of the storm stood stark in 
mid-stage, the nip of the wind was everywhere about 
us. 
The lighting was ambitious and often sharply 
dramatic. But there was far too much of Aurora 
Borealis about on the heath, and at times the Schwabe: 
Haseit expert seemed anxious to pile Stromboli upon 
Vesuvius and both on Etna. But it is unfair t 
grumble at casual errors where so much of the victory 
for imagination was being fairly won. Shakespeare, 
it is true, beat the actors in detail as, with this play, 
he almost certainly must. But the Oxford production 
brought one nearer to the pitiless hurricane that beats 
about the play than I have been before. Not t 
acclaim Mr. Komisarjevsky’s directive work and 
corporate loyalty which served it would be worse than 
churlish: it would be stupid. t 
Mr. Grisewood tackled the King’s part with @ 
nervous eagerness which probably matured into @ 
more solid tragic power after the strain of the firs 
night. The company started, rightly, at a hot pact, 
and stroke, as the lady said, was rowing faster t 
any. Mr. Grisewood began by chopping his lines 
jerkily, and his rapid petulance did not suggest Ps 
grandiose folly of the king. Nor did he rise to 
terrific fury of the commination service which Lei 
hurls at the universe. The storm out-stormed him, 
as it should not quite, but in the pathos of the broken 
man he was excellent, and he did well to keep lunat} 
on a tight rein. In short, Mr. Grisewood did * 
succeed where the greatest of the Roscian house have 
failed. But he, like his fellows, had no reason ® 


regret audacity, and the tenacity of his purpose W® 
shown by a rendering which continually strengthen 
as the evening went on and the world broke i 
crownless head. Mr. Buckley’s Gloucester and M 
Nye’s Edgar stood out with a creditable firmness 

pathos. 


Mr. Hawkes as Kent, and Mr. Fernald ® 
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the Fool, faced their difficulties gallantly, and Mr. 
Hale spoke well as France. The advantages of ex- 

jence were proved by Miss Dorothy Green and Miss 
Martita Hunt, whose Goneril and Regan were as 
nicely matched in primitive fury as in competent exe- 
eustion, and Miss Elizabeth Greenhill did not betray 
Cordelia. First Shakespeare and then his producer 
had beckoned the O.U.D.S. into the inaccessible, and 
its members struggled heroically to lay their man- 
made tracks across the unyielding empyrean. 


MUSIC 


THE BETTER WAY 


ESTERDAY, in the street, just outside the Gar- 
V vx Club, I ran into, as the saying is, one of our 
most distinguished actor-managers, whom I will 
cal Mr. M. He asked me if I had seen such-and- 
such a play, and I answered that I was rarely able to 
to a theatre—unless there was music in it. To 
which Mr. M. replied, quite seriously astonished, that 
he understood that concerts had finished, that there 
were no more of them. This in a city where there 
are, on an average, three recitals every night of the 
year, not to mention operas, ballets, orchestral con- 
certs, choral concerts, chamber concerts, children’s 
concerts, celebrity concerts, and many other kinds of 
act, good and bad, committed in the name of music ! 
Mr, M. had taken quite literally the statement of my 
distinguished colleague, whom I[ will call Mr. N., who 
must have been in one of his more gloomy moods, 
that music in England was down and out, and that 
he, Mr. N., would have to find some occupation other 
than music criticism—reporting soccer-matches or 
concocting slogans for patent medicines. I should be 
the last to hold up the average recital in the Wig- 
more Hall or the average orchestral concert in the 
Queen’s Hall as a sign of the vitality of music, and 
lam prepared to concede that the average celebrity 
concert may be cited as a symptom of a morbid, if 
not positively moribund, condition. 

These things are, however, only the froth caused 
by the flow and ebb of a vast body of musical activity, 
which is always in motion. The comparatively small 
group of persons who circulate between the £olian, 
the Wigmore, the Grotrian and the Queen’s Halls is, 
if not wholly unaware, at any rate oblivious of the 
enormous amount of music which is played locally 
before more or less small audiences all over the place. 
Iam concerned at the moment not with the magnifi- 
cent work done at competitive festivals, but with the 
activities of various chamber-music clubs of a more 
or less private nature, whose concerts are not far 
removed from performances in private. There 
are clubs in Westminster, Chelsea and Ken- 
sington—to mention the more important ones— 
where first-rate music is performed usually by artists 
of the highest rank under conditions which combine 
the advantages of public concerts with those of private 
performance. There is the informality which arises 
when an audience is gathered together from one dis- 
trict and has common interests together with a cer- 
tain amount of control over the arrangement of the 
Programmes, and there is, also, the higher tension 
which is undoubtedly felt in a hall, as opposed to a 
Private drawing-room, and which reacts both on the 
quality of the performance and the appreciation of 
the audience. 

My special reason for writing on this subject is, 
however, to call attention to the concerts at the South 
Place Institute, Moorgate Street. To-morrow even- 
ing forty years of activity will be celebrated at the 
thousandth concert given on Sunday evenings in this 
hall by the appearance of a number of the many 
artists who have performed at these concerts from 


time to time. This admirable work has been carried 
on without intermission and gains its chief support, 
as is natural, from the local residents. They are not 
rich and the cost of tickets is adapted to their purses. 
Five shillings buys a season-ticket, which enables the 
purchaser to hear, besides some orchestral works, a 
fine selection of classical and modern chamber-music 
and songs performed, to judge from the list of 
artists, in an admirable manner. I know, from experi- 
ence, how keen is the attention and the enjoyment of 
this audience. It is not unique, but it is quite unlike 
the atmosphere created by the collection of personal 
friends and professional dead-heads who attend the 
ordinary West End recitals—sometimes of the very 
same performers. Anyone who can afford to put his 
hand into his pocket to support a worthy musical 
venture will find in the South Place concerts a far 
more deserving modest and practical object than in 
ambitious and hopelessly extravagant schemes for 
the building of an opera-house, which nobody seems 
to want. I may mention also that West Ham has 
recently established a similar series of concerts, at 
which artists like Albert Sammons, Jelly d’Aranyi and 
Myra Hess have played before enthusiastic audiences, 
who pay but a fraction of the prices charged in Cen- 
tral London. This is a genuine musical activity, com- 
pared with which all but the cream of the recitals and 
concerts in the West End, which receive a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention, are of no account. 
Practically, however, for readers of the SaturRDAy 
Review, who may not be inclined to journey to Moor- 
gate Street on a Sunday evening—and there is no 
reason why South Place should be invaded from out- 
side—it may be of more use to call attention to the 
newly-formed London Chamber Music Society, which 
is giving concerts at the Rudolf Steiner Hall at 8.30 
every Sunday evening until the beginning of April. 
For these concerts the excellent Virtuoso String 
Quartet, with additions for pianoforte combinations 
and for quintets and so on, has been engaged. The 
programmes of the first season cover the whole field of 
chamber-music from Haydn and Mozart down to 
Elgar, Schénberg and Ravel, with, of course, special 
emphasis on Beethoven towards the end of March. 
The Rudolf Steiner Hall is within a minute’s walk of 
Baker Street Station, and full particulars of this series, 
which provides an hour and a half of musical enjoy- 
ment on a blank Sunday evening, may be had of the 
Secretary at 22 Canfield Gardens, N.W.6. a 


FEBRUARY GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


phone records has necessitated the re-recording 

of old popular favourites, in order that they 
may be brought into line with the latest achieve- 
ments. The Columbia Company recently issued some 
new recordings of works, played under Beecham and 
Wood, which have long been on their list, and this 
month the most important work in the Gramophone 
Company’s catalogue is Elgar’s ‘ Enigma Varia- 
tions,’ conducted by the composer. I have been able 
to compare with these new records those issued 
some four or five years ago by the same company. 
There is no question of the vast improvement in 
matters of detail, which the new recording shows. 
Elgar’s wonderful orchestration receives fuller jus- 
tice, and the final variation has real musical sonority 
instead of being a muddled noise. There is also the 
advantage that there is now no “‘ cut ”’ in the ‘ Nim- 
rod’ variation, the finest of the set, and that owing 
to a better arrangement of the amount on each disc, 
those variations, which are joined together without 


‘TT recently adopted method of making gramo- 
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a break in the score, are played on the same disc. 
On the other hand, the tone of the new records is 
undeniably harsher and less sweet, and the ‘ Troyte ’ 
variation comes out far better on the old record, be- 
cause the echoes of the empty hall, in which the new 
one was made, have destroyed the clear definition of 
drum-rhythm. This harshness is even more conspicu- 
ous in a recording by Kreisler of two old Viennese 
Waltzes (‘ Liebesleid’ and ‘ Liebesfreud ’), in which 
the tone is definitely not the tone of Kreisler’s violin, 
although the playing is unmistakably his. For my 
part I shall cherish my two old violet-labelled records 
of these pieces, bought before the war and now 
scratched and worn; for they do reproduce with far 
more fidelity, though with comparatively small volume 
of sound, the sweet tone of the violinist. The new 
records are in most respects a great advance on the 
old, but there is a tendency to aim at an immense 
volume of sound, and the faithful reproduction of the 
echoes of an empty hall—a fault which is noticeable 
also in the recent records of Beethoven’s fifth 
symphony. 

The orchestral records issued this month by the 
Columbia Company are free of this echo. The most 
interesting of them is the recording of Mozart’s con- 
certo for bassoon and orchestra in B flat, which was 
written in 1774. This is light music, and Mozart’s 
whimsical humour has full scope for play in the com- 
bination of dignity and agility, of which the solo in- 
strument is capable, while in the slow movement its 
sustained legato is used with beautiful effect. The 
soloist is Mr. Archie Camden, the bassoonist of the 
Hallé orchestra, who provide the accompaniment 
under Sir Hamilton Harty. Mr. Camden plays the 
solo with great virtuosity and the cadenza in the 
finale is a splendid piece of musical humour, built up 
on themes from the ‘ Magic Flute’ and ‘ Figaro’ 
Overtures. The same orchestra has recorded Sir 
Hamilton Harty’s tone-poem ‘ With the Wild Geese,’ 
an excellent piece of orchestral writing based on Irish 
themes. Among the instrumental records, those of 
Tartini’s ‘ Devil’s Trill’ Sonata played by Albert 
Sammons, and of Debussy’s ‘ Clair de Lune,’ played 
by Percy Grainger, are good from every point of view. 

The most notable records in the Columbia list are, 
however, a series of anthems and other church music 
made by the choirs of Rochester Cathedral and of 
St. George’s Chapel at Windsor under the direction 
of Dr. E. H. Fellowes. They include the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis from Stanford’s Services in B flat 
and G major, S. S. Wesley’s ‘ Ascribe unto the 
Lord,’ and several famous hymns—the Old Hundredth, 
Dykes’s ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and ‘ While Shepherds 
watched their Flocks.’ Musicians will welcome 
especially the record made by Dr. Fellowes of Orlando 
Gibbons’s ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,’ with 
another fine specimen of English polyphony, William 
Mundy’s ‘ O Lord, the Maker of all Things,’ on the 
other side. The recording is excellent in every case, 
and the performances are good, though not always 
free from faults of intonation. The boys’ voices, par- 
ticularly in the solo passages in Stanford’s Magnificat 
in G, sound clear and truthful. The thing which has 
impressed me, in listening to these records, is the 
immense superiority of Stanford’s music to that of his 
predecessors, Goss, Walmisley, and Sterndale Bennett. 
He brought new life into our Church music, which 
had sunk into a state of stagnation under the influ- 
ence upon cathedral organists of Mendelssohn and 
Spohr. The effect of his work may be seen in the 
dignified, though not exceptionally inspired, Nunc 
Dimittis in B minor by T. Tertius Noble, who seems 
also to have in mind the music of the early 
polyphonists. 


{| The correct title of Elinor Mordaunt’s new novel 
‘The Dark Fire.’ 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—5) 
Set By D. B. WynpHam Lewis 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas ang, 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Satiricg 
Epigram, in English or French rhymed verse, deal; 
with the following situation: A Highly Importas 
Business Personage, having delivered an address » 
Efficiency to an audience of Keen Young Men in th, 
City, taking as his text the motto, “‘ Do It Now!» 
returns home to find that during his absence his wip 
has eloped with a stranger. The Epigram should cop, 
sist of not less than two lines, and not more thy 
four. 


B. At a luncheon-party in the literary quarter 
the Elysian Fields, Mrs. Humphry Ward (author of 
‘ Robert Elsmere’) finds herself for the first tin, 
sitting next to Dr. Frangois Rabelais. On retiring 
each takes his (or her) diary and enters in it a brie 
summing-up of the moral character, conversation, anj 
social and intellectual qualifications of the other, } 
may be assumed that Rabelais writes in English, ng 
necessarily that of his translator Urquhart. We offer 
a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize ¢ 
Half a Guinea for the best double entry. The limi 
is 120 words, inclusive. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed iy 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, ax 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 5k, 
or LITERARY 51). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only, 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. ; 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to hims 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in fw 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot k 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted k 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mor- 
day, February 28, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Saturpay REviEw immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 49 
Set By JAMES Bone 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas anda 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a rhymed Epitaph 
on either (1) the Empire Music Hall or (2) th 
Cheshire Cheese parrot, which has now been stuffed, 
after forty years of active service. 


B. A woman goes to a sale at one of the Londo 
Stores and finds the goods in the provisions depart 
ment have all been “‘ marked down.” (It is, of cours, 
a dream.) We offer a First Prize of One Guinea 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best suf 
gestions of her conversations with the salesman. 


We have received the following report from Ms 
James Bone, with which we concur, and we have 


pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance w! 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. JAMES BONE 


49a. (i) The epitaph by which the salt wit o! © 
race has so well and continuously expressed itself" 
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the past might seem to offer to the largest number of 
readers the subject most to their minds. But the 
empire (on which Max, by the way, wrote one of his 
most delightful articles in an Edwardian SaTuRDAY 
Review) has not stirred much that is worthy to be 
carved in Leicester Square. The ideas of the com- 

itors turn to the things that the formalists wrote 
of in the Empire obituaries—play on the word 
“ Empire ” ; meeting of men from the Seven Seas in 
its Promenade; Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s crusade and 
oung gentlemen from the Universities thrown down 
the steps. Many have good lines—‘‘ Where melody 
unheard abides ” in an unclear verse by James Hall 
is one—but the only epitaph of much ingenuity and 

ce is Gordon Daviot’s ‘ The Empire,’ where the 
conceit of the two Empires is well worked out. But 
he brings us up with a round turn with ‘* most satisfy- 
ingly” where ‘‘ most hospitably ” would have put 
the scansion right. 

(2) The efforts are more numerous and the level 
js better. Most of the competitors seem to have 
known the parrot and her ways. Some competitors, 
however, seem to have conceived the competition as 
a panegyric on the Cheshire Cheese. Some excellent 
play is made with the fact that Polly is now stuffed. 
Var, who comes near prize-taking, has this bright 


passage : 


Had 1 been Turkey, Duckling 

Other kind of bird 

Thirty odd years ago 

You’d probably have heard 

“ Waiter this bird is tough 

And how about the stuffing?” 
But not so now. 


M. G. R. on the same theme says: 


Some leaving, satisfied, would scratch my head 
And hungry, waiting, some wound tease, 
Stuffed for Eternity I triumph over these. 


The first prize goes to G. Rostrevor Hamilton, for 
although the last line does not rise to a very brilliant 
point it is more of a true epitaph than the other. 
The Second Prize goes to Gordon Daviot. 

As I have found it impossible to award any prizes 
for 498, I recommend that the value of the Second 
Prize be raised from half a guinea to a guinea and 
that another prize (of half a guinea) be awarded to 
Terra, who is asked to send his address to the Editor. 


THE WINNING EPITAPH 


THE CHESHIRE CHEESE PARROT 
Non Omnis Mortar 


The pop of corks, the gurgle of wine, 
Kissing and human speech were mine, 
Accomplishments that could not save 
Me from the dry and silent grave. 


Enough! No maudlin tear be shed: 
Not all of Polly shall be dead. 
Though silent, here upon the shelf 
I stand—in memory of myself. 
G. RosTREVOR HAMILTON 


SECOND PRIZE 
THE EMPIRE 


From the four corners of that other came 
Our sons to this, 

The unexacting one, who made no claim 
Upon their bliss 

Set no high tasks in swamp and desert, spurred 
No fainting feet 


In the cold paths of rectitude, demurred 
Not at Life’s sweet, 

But cuffed them gently with a ready hand 
And friendly eyes, 

Changed with them jests and tales of floe and rand, 
And mother-wise 

Made them forget a while that boys were men; 
Who slaked their drought— 

And took them in most satisfyingly when 

She threw them out. 


When they who come contentedly 
Gape at the moving shadow-show, 
The few, remembering, may see 

Those other shadows come and go. 


Gorpon Davior 


SPECIAL PRIZE 


THE CHESHIRE CHEESE PARROT 
Psittacus, Eors—Erc.: Ovip 


Our talking parrot, native of the East, 

Has now gone West. 
Beloved by City men who took their ease 
And lunched serenely at the Cheshire Cheese, 
Long he presided o’er the daily feast. 

Well may he rest, 
Not lost, but stuffed. So, in the poet’s words, 

Mourn him, ye roasted geese, 

Pheasants, and fowls obese; 

Mourn him, ye birds. 
TERRA 


498. The Competition for a description of a bar- 
gain sale in the provision department in a big store 
(of course an absurd dream) has not provoked any 
contribution worthy of a prize. An amusing one in 
the Lewis Carroll manner was sent in by M. L., but 
it did not really deal with the problem as set. It is 
printed below. 


On the arms of a huge windmill rotated York Hams, 
cutting through a befogged atmosphere of Disinfectant 
and Humanity. Electric signs flashed out amazing 
bargains in food. Behind the altar of Efficiency and 
Service stood a waiter from the ‘‘ Diner Suisse,” 
waxed moustache, shrugged shoulders and apologetic 
palms turned upwards. 

‘** T want,” said I, ‘‘ a tin of sardines at your reduced 
price of three farthings a tin.” 

He twisted his napkin across his arm. ‘‘ Et les 
Ortolans de mon beau Pays de France; les Rossignols 
les Merles blancs, la Sole frite, le Citron, les Oranges 
de mes orangiers en Espagne: vous n’en avez pas 
besoin? ” 

How I wished that fat woman would stop breathing 
into my ear. ‘‘ No (frigidly), a tin of sardines at 
three farthings as advertised in the Sunday” papers.”’ 

‘* Tl Vino Rosso, bianco, Chianti, Aste spumante; 
i belli vini della Campagna? ” 

‘* So you are Hugo,” I said. ‘‘ I’m self-educating 
myself on your systems, but that won’t help me to 
get my tin... .” 

A fat hand was thrust in my face, a large body 
pushed before me, forcing me back into the arms 
of a most corpulent man. From behind the counter 
came the boom of a bumble bee rising over the buzz 
of innumerable flies. 

‘* You can never be sure that you are seeing the 
present accurately unless you can look ahead and 
behind.” 

It was the voice of Calisthenes. 

I struggled to escape from imprisoning Fats. An 
umbrella jabbed me violently on the toe... . 

‘* Curse these earthenware hot water we 
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BACK NUMBERS—XI 


N March, 1876, readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
[ ve informed that ‘‘ a strangely impudent agita- 

tion’? had been begun in America in regard to the 
position of Walt Whitman, ‘‘a writer who some years 
back attracted attention by a volume of so-called 
poems which were chiefly remarkable for their absurd 
extravagance and shameless obscenity.’’ Nothing 
much had been heard of Whitman in England since 
1868, when the industrious and by no means undis- 
cerning W. M. Rossetti had edited a selection of his 
work for English readers. It was known, however, 
that things had been going ill with him in America. 


* 


* * 

The principal American periodicals had boycotted 
him, on literary or moral grounds. The Atlantic 
would have nothing to do with him; Scribner’s had 
returned his manuscripts with insulting notes; 
Harper’s had published a couple of pieces by him, 
but had then been pulled up by drastic instructions 
from its proprietor. The poets of America— 
such as they were—were holding aloof from him, 
and his few literary friends could do little to break 
the boycott. Whence the appeal to British readers; 
whence also the wrath of the Sarurpay. 

x 
* 


That the appeal should have been made was not at 
all surprising. For some years Whitman had en- 
joyed the enthusiastic, if not unqualified, admiration 
of certain of the bolder writers of the younger genera- 
tion in this country. D.G.R. had not gone to the 
lengths to which W. M. R. went, but Whitman was 
a significant name to almost every member of the 
Rossetti circle. Swinburne, above all, had been 
nobly generous in eulogy, public and private. He 
had turned aside in the great book on William Blake 
to salute Whitman; he had insisted on the imagina- 
tive power of Whitman in his letters to Lord Hough- 
ton, who in those days was highly influential in lit- 
erary London; he had published in 1871 the splendid 
lines in praise of Whitman: 

O strong-winged soul prophetic, 

With lips hot with the bloodbeats of song, 

With tremor of heartstrings magnetic, 

With thoughts as thunders in throng... . 
In the offing was John Addington Symonds, ready to 
testify to Whitman’s value as a moral tonic. 

* 

Oddly enough, an opponent of the Rossetti group 
was also, in 1876, peculiarly zealous in champion- 
ing Whitman. Robert Buchanan was a fighter who 
fought on impulse, often on an ungenerous impulse, 
occasionally out of a wish to say something for the 
under-dog, but never out of profound conviction. 
Without any intellectual centre, he never seriously 
mattered, but he had vigour, and he usually suc- 
ceeded in creating a momentary sensation. In 1876, 
though lately flayed alive and exhibited ‘ Under the 
Microscope,’ he was making a great deal of noise on 


behalf of Whitman. 
* 


* * 


According to Buchanan, ‘‘ these great experi- 
ments,’’ that is to say, Whitman’s poems, were 
‘* destined to exercise an extraordinary influence on 
the future of religion as well as of poetry.” To such 
extravagance the SaTurpay replied, with a good deal 
less than its usual cool contempt of hysteria, that 
Whitman was simply a writer who dealt in brutality 
and indecency, a writer who had ‘‘ made an indecent 
exposure of himself,’? a man who had attracted at- 
tention simply as ‘‘ a pathological monstrosity.’’ And 
so on, and so forth. 


I need not reproduce more of my predecessor 
article, or busy myself in rebuking him. - one ri 
ever managed to be just to Whitman over a 
period. Those who have ever cared for him hay 
cared too much, for a year or two or three, and the, 
grown indifferent or hostile. Those who have hate 
him have sooner or later wearied of hating him. Ay 
traction or repulsion, the feeling excited by Whitmay 
is inevitably transient, because for the most 
in what is most characteristic in his work, he a¢. 
dresses the adolescent in us. To those sick with , 
particular malady, he comes with a wonderful powe, 
of healing, but he is a physician destined to be almost 
wholly forgotten when his work is done. He drops 
out of the mind that has loved him as no other great 
writer does. 

* 
* * 


That is, if time is given him to drop out of jt 
quietly. Circumstances may oblige the enthusiast 
who is getting near the term of his admiration to cop. 
sider Whitman critically, and then the world is treated 
to the spectacle of apostasy, as in the notorious in. 
stance of Swinburne, whose wild and foolish essay on 
‘ Whitmania,’ full as it is of half-truths, came s 
shockingly from the writer of ‘To Walt Whitman in 
America.’ ‘‘ The damned similacrum!’’ said Whit. 
man then; he might have said it of any one of his 
admirers. Love’s not Time’s fool, but love of 
Whitman is. 


* 

And for all that he is a great writer. The per. 
sonality behind all that uncouth verse, if verse it can 
be called, is large and virile and wholesome. He has 
a more masculine tenderness than almost any other 
writer. The outrageousness of some of his ideas and 
the preposterousness of a style made out of Ossian, 
American journalese, and what not, cannot conceal his 
essential dignity. There is a sort of aboriginal wis- 
dom in almost everything he has said of the primary 
things, of bodily love, birth, death. The materials of 
poetry are scattered about in even his worst pages; 
only they remain in a huge disorder, and _ in his 
despair of achieving a synthesis he offers us a 
catalogue. 

* * 


I am not an expert in respect of the life and writings 
of Whitman, though there was.a time, a short time, 
when I read him to almost the exclusion of every other 
writer, and I do not know where he got the idea of 
cataloguing. What I do know is that he never mas- 
tered the method. He would have found it used 
greatly in certain passages of the Bible, and in Chris- 
topher Smart’s one great poem he would have seen 
how the treasures of the universe can be enumerated 
with rapture, with the justification that comes of an 
urgent desire to pour out more than the gifts of the 
Magi in a single gesture at the feet of God. But 
Whitman’s catalogues, for all the felicity of certain 
details, remain curiosities, sometimes amusing, oftener 


tedious. 
* 


* 


He has wonderful successes in rhythm, in the 
rhythm of a single line or two at most, usually at the 
beginning of a piece, but the music is never sus- 
tained. The sense of insecurity is very trying, 4% 
one reads work which has no rhythmical life of its own, 
but seems almost always to be either aspiring to the 
condition of verse or falling away from it. But we 
have after all the sensation that there was more ! 
this man than in any other poet, except Poe, and 
perhaps we need not except even Poe, that America 


has produced. 
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REVIEWS 
WILLIAM DAMPIER 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


A New Voyage Round the World. By William 
Dampier. The Argonaut Press. 42s. 


ak. N. M. PENZER, the general editor of this 
remarkable series, indulges in a veritable purr of 
contentment when he says of his bibliographical work 
on Dampier that ‘‘ it is gratifying to know that the 
Library of the British Museum has accepted it, and 
has found it necessary to revise in toto the pages of 
the General Catalogue containing the Dampier 
entries.”’ There can be few higher pleasures for a 
bibliographer than such an achievement, and Mr. 
Penzer certainly deserves all the pleasure he can 
secure. This volume is a noble piece of work, printed 
plainly but superlatively well, and has a fine appear- 
ance, though, as too often happens with such books, 
convenience has been to some extent sacrificed to 
appearance by a line of type which is just a little too 
long for easy reading. And it contains the chief work 
of aman who not only added greatly to our knowledge 
of the world but was also in himself a very attractive 
and interesting character. 


Dampier strikes one as being a little like a figure | 


out of one of Mr. Masefield’s romances, except that he 
seems not to have had a complaining nature. He 
was not a dashing sea-captain nor yet an explorer of 
genius. He made his way round the world the first 
time by means of a series of accidents, and all his 
life he was in uncongenial company or in posts for 
which he was not fitted. His very setting out on this 
great journey was, if not an accident, at any rate an 
afterthought. He had purposed returning home, after 
a trading sojourn in Jamaica, to an estate he had just 
purchased in Dorsetshire (and to a rather shadowy 
wife) when ‘‘ one Mr. Hobby invited me to go first 
a short Trading Voyage to the Country of the 
Moskito’s.” That was at the end of 1679, and the 
adventures on which he thus embarked took him all 
the way round the world, touching on the Australian 
Continent and at the East Indies, and did not bring 
him back to England and his estate until the year 
1691. 

He is not sufficiently interested in himself to give 
us much clue as to how this happened. He made the 
voyage in different ships and under different com- 
manders; and where the chances of travel suggested 
to him that he should stay, there he stayed. For the 
most part he was the companion of lawless and blood- 
thirsty pirates, but he returned home without loot and 
does not seem ever greatly to have lusted after it. 
The amateur of tales of the buccaneers will not find 
much to gratify his tastes in Dampier, who describes 
dryly the capture of ships and towns but is evidently 
much more excited by the habits of the Green Turtle. 
The only clue indeed is in what it most interests him 
to describe, and we are left to guess what sort of man 
he was and how his character determined his 
experiences. 

It is not difficult, however, to form some picture of 

He was not, it is clear, one of those explorers 
who have opened up the unknown parts of the earth 
by mere force of will. It gave him no particular 
Pleasure to penetrate where no white man had been 


before. He touched Western Australia, but was bored 
by the appearance of the country and left the continent 
which might have called commandingly to a different 
temperament vaguely sketched on his map as Terra 
Australis Incognita. He was not either, as Sir Albert 
Gray points out in his excellent introduction, a leader 
of men. He received his first command at the age of 
forty-seven, apparently on the strength of this book, 
and he made a sad failure of it, as he did of the only 
other that was ever given him. On both occasions 
his trouble was a difficult crew, and it is not too much 
to surmise that the capacity for leadership was not in 
him. Probably, again, it was not é6ne of the things 
that interested him. He slipped back into a subaltern 
position with every appearance of contentment. 

I imagine him then as a sort of human cork bobbing 
about in the currents created by the sea-faring of those 
days. Or perhaps it would be more just to say that 
such he must have seemed to his companions. He 
was not inanimate; there was something decidedly 
alive in him, which enabled him to transfer himself 
from one current to another, always, with whatever 
zig-zags and retrogressions, moving westward until 
his circumnavigation was completed. He gives us the 
right word when he says in a marginal note on the 
MS. of his narrative that: ‘‘ I came into these seas 
this second time more to indulge my curiosity than to 
get wealth.’” He was a man of perpetually active 
curiosities. He was not a scientist, even in an age 
when the scientist was less sharply distinguished from 
the layman than he is to-day—not a zoologist nor a 
botanist nor an ethnologist nor a meteorologist. But 
fresh zoological, botanical, ethnological and meteoro- 
logical phenomena appealed continuously to the 
curiosity which was the great active principle of his 
life. 

His twelve years of wandering must have contained 
an enormous number of violent events and narrow 
escapes, but they were all made rather dim and gentle 
to him by his preoccupation with other matters. When 
he describes battle, murder and sudden death, the 
effect is rather that of an under-developed photograph : 
the reader’s own imagination must supply the sharp 
outlines and the realistic details. It is otherwise when 
he describes an effect of winds or tides or a new 
animal or some native custom that strikes his notice. 
And yet even here he makes a rather agreeable and 
reassuring impression as of a man chronicling small 
beer. He writes on the habits of the Manatee or on 
those of the natives of Mindanao, and all the time 
one seems to see the gentle field-naturalist observing 
the minute and harmless creatures in the hedge- 
bottoms of his own parish. 

His portrait, by T. Murray, reproduced in this book, 
tends to confirm these impressions. The dark, rather 
long face, the full underlip and the remote, slightly 
melancholy eyes suggest a man who was gentle and 
meditative rather than electric. There is some 
significance in the fact that it is never easy to tell 
what were his position and authority in the various 
enterprises of which he was a member. As Sir Albert 
Gray observes,” his advice does not appear to have 
been asked, and when proffered was seldom followed. 
He took no leading part in the various mutinies, 
keeping his mind to himself until he had to take one 
side or the other.’’ Probably some of his old 
associates lifted amused eyebrows in seaport taverns 
when they learnt that he had been sent out in com- 
mand of the Roebuck and asked one another jocularly 
what Government would do next. 

But, unless his was an unnaturally patient character, 
he must have received at least affectionate toleration 
from the shipmates whose natures and interests were 
so different. His narrative contains hardly a word 
of complaint anywhere, and the circumnavigation 
seems to have been for him as happy an experience as 
an old gentleman’s walk through the fields on a 
summer Sunday evening. 
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MENCKEN 


Notes on Democracy. By H. L. Mencken. Cape. 
6s. 


O the average Englishman democracy means 

many things. If he is one of the disillusioned he 
may dismiss it as a catch-word for which, in his inno- 
cence, he once went to the wars. If he reflects further, 
he will see it as a large idea, complex in its possibili- 
ties, various in its interpretations, always elusive and 
always interesting. From a severely practical stand- 
point he may observe that England, under this vague 
and much-abused system of democracy, stood the 
greatest strain of its life and is now meekly and 
punctually paying, not only its own war-debts, but 
those of almost everybody else. He may also not:ce 
that life in ‘‘ democratic ’’ England is more comfort- 
able and secure than in Russia, Italy, Greece, Portugal 
and such other countries as have taken dictators to 
their hearts. Democracy, without doubt, has stood 
a practical test. Clever people may denounce it as the 
government of fools by knaves. But the thing is not 
as simple as all that. With all its faults it works. 
In short, it deserves the respectful inquiries of 
the philosopher. 

Mr. Mencken evidently takes himseif to be a philo- 
sopher. He generalizes in a grandiose way. He con- 
ceives politics in terms of abstractions. He is an 
eloquent a prior’st. He lays down the !aw with as 
much certitude and damning of the unbeliever as if 
he were the Pope of Rome himself. In that case he 
is certainly Pope Innocent. He appears io live in a 
little group of superior people who regard all the rest 
as inferiors and democracy as the rabble’s bludgvon 
for tormenting his own exalted kind. But people who 
prefer observation to the irascible dogmatism of Mr. 
Mencken know perfectly well that the world is not 
divided up into categories of superior and inferior; 
they know also that these terms are relative and need 
definition; they have seen that the layman is often 
right and the specialist often wrong. What democracy 
really insists upon is the layman’s right to put a rein 
on the specialist. The layman may be fooled, but it 
is probable that his simple instincts are at least as 
valuable to society as any authoritarian pedantry of 
the alleged superior class. It is demonstrable that 
life is plainly more tolerable for men of independent 
mind under plain Mr. Baldwin than under Cesarian 
Mussolini. 

Mr. Mencken, of course, has unhappy American ex- 
perience behind him. He lives in a country where the 
multitude have driven the few pretty hard. Here a 
Fundamentalist, there a Prohibitionist plies the goad. 
One can understand a man feeling sore when a rabble 
of ‘‘ Hog Belt ’’ Baptists come and take away his 
beer with one hand and shove Genesis down his throat 
with the other. But Mr. Mencken, instead of analys- 
ing the painful peculiarities of the American scene, 
starts shrieking and law-giving and issuing anti- 
democratic bulls as though the universe were but a 
vast replica of Dayton, Tennessee. When he starts 
his bull-roaring he shows himself to be both ignorant 
and inconsistent. He alleges that the mob always 
hates liberty and then curses it because it objects to 
being compulsorily inoculated with the pus of 
diseased animals. He asserts that democracy is 
founded on the doctrine of natural rights, although 
English democracy is essentially Utilitarian. He 
believes that the multitude will only fight for its belly 
although the whole history of England shows that 
the people are superbly, extravagantly eager to go 
and get killed for all manner of remote reasons, such 
as little Belgium’s honour or the gold-mines of cos- 
mopolitan Jews, or, in remoter times, the dynastic 
claims of futile, irrelevant people. One may there- 
fore suggest to Mr. Mencken that human motive and 


they are not to be settled by fervid declamat 
against ‘‘ boobs.’’ Further, one may hint that 
democracy is a wide term, which needs close def; 
tion and examination; that the actualities of demo. 
cratic government vary enormously from one place ty 
another; and that neither men nor systems can 
decently discussed if we start by clamping them gy 
into two rigid categories of superior and inferior, Jj 
fact we recommend Mr. Mencken not to write like, 
piqued undergraduate who tries to make his inno, 
cence masquerade as knowingness in a cloak of py 
patches. It is true that Mr. Mencken can mak 
rhetoric readable and that he has equipped himsey 
with a very sharp nib. But reflection is always mop 
interesting in the long run than rhodomontade, ang 
Mr. Mencken, if he intends to be taken seriously jy 
politics, must really look about the world instead 
putting Dayton, Tenn., under the microscope and see, 
ing nothing but the crawling bodies of America 
nonconformity. 


THAT POST-WAR FEELING 


Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times. }; 
E. Beresford Chancellor. Batsford. 25s, © 


HERE is, perhaps, no period in our history tha 
we feel ourselves better able to understand tha 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The glorioy 
end of a great war; the inevitable disillusionment ¢ 
peace; an air of recklessness abroad—a swaggering 
display of wealth in the face of too much poverty, 
which no one knew how to cure; a sort of noisy e 
citability, accompanying a reshuffling of politica 
parties; and a whole series of violent changes, e- 
tending even to our clothes and the appearance d 
our streets—all these are phenomena familiar enough 
in 1927. Moreover, we are unusually well-informed 
about our ancestors of a hundred years ago. Th 
London of that day was fully and accurately depicted 
for us by topographers like Grove and Astle ani 
Shepherd, and mapped for us by Horwood ani 
Bauerkeller. We owe, perhaps, even more to th 
black-and-white artists, caricaturists like Doyle ani 
Leech and Cruikshank. But incomparably our biggest 
debt is to the two great novelists of the latter part d 
this period, whose peculiar genius it was to show us 
the people of England at that time as they reall 
were. It may even be that no other period in ow 
history ever can be so well understood by later ages 
as the period of Dickens and Thackeray. ; 
But there is just one difficulty, of his own making, 
which has obviously hampered Mr. Beresford Chat- 
cellor. This new book is intended as a successor t0 
his ‘ Eighteenth Century in London,’ and he his 
evidently felt it necessary to cover not less than hal 
a century on this occasion in order to preserve th 
symmetry of his series. But the truth is that th 
first fifty years of the nineteenth century represetl 
not one period, but two—or rather, they represet 
one period and the beginning of another (and ven 
dissimilar) one. If the book could have finished with 
Queen Victoria’s accession in 1837, all would hav 
been well. As it is we are conscious of too sudde 
a break, too dislocating a jerk of the engines. We 
all know what we mean by an Early Victorian aw 
by a Regency Buck; no doubt we are grossly un 
to both, but no amount of explaining will make thes 
the least bit like each other. Beau Brummell is neare 
to the Court of Charles II than he is to anyone i 
Dickens. As Mr. Chancellor himself says, “t 


change that occurred in habits of thought, in styl 
of dress, in outward manners and customs, WI! 

accession of Queen Victoria, was so obvious that evé 
contemporaries must have realized that they we 
passing through a complete and drastic change 
There was, in fact, ‘‘ a recrudescence of the puritat 
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convention,” for which the too frolicsome Regency 
must be held responsible. In 1815 ‘‘ the dominant 
of the streets was colour.” Nash’s lively stucco 

was a setting for ‘‘ a blue coat, or a red waistcoat, 
a brown-furred paletot, or a yellow chesterfield,” 
ing with ‘‘ the decorative uniforms of the military.” 
In 1850 the dominant note was black—a sad, funereal 
uniform (sometimes absurdly attributed to the rail- 
ways) which we are still in process of discarding 


wer, Mr. Chancellor, in spite of the difficulty 
of trying to write about two different things at once, 
has succeeded, as usual, in supplying us with a 
complete and vivid picture of the times, admirably 
jlustrated from the works of contemporary artists. 
As we turn his earlier pages, the resemblance between 
1827 and 1927 is sometimes quite startlingly apparent. 
They were always talking about the impending revolu- 
tion, but behaved as if to-morrow would never come. 
They admired old buildings (as the work of their 
artists shows), but were continually pulling them 
down. There is a certain irony in the fact that one 
of their chief contributions to the amenities of London 
was Waterloo Bridge. They lost as much money 
at whist as we do at bridge. They were more rowdy 
in their fun than we are, and perhaps less sporting : 
the prize ring was too often broken, and not always 
by roughs (‘‘ Half the mob were gentlemen,” declares 
the chronicler of one such scene). They filled the 
country roads with horse-drawn vehicles, as we do 
with motor-cars. They had their faults, no doubt, 
as who has not? But there was no nonsense about 
them—none of the smugness of the Early Vic- 
torians. We, at any rate, can understand their mood, 
and should the more easily excuse them. 


VARIA AFRICANA 


In Ashanti and Beyond. By A. W. Cardinall. 


Seeley, Service. 21s. 

Savage Life in the Black Sudan. By C. W. 
Domville-Fife. Seeley, Service. 21s. 

The Cliff Dwellers of Kenya. By J. A. Massam. 
Seeley, Service. 21s. 


ACH of these three authors has written, in his 
own way, an interesting and readable book, but 
if the publisher could have issued three volumes, each 
of them a mixture of the types here exemplified, the 
result would perhaps have been more to the taste of 
the general reader. Mr. Cardinall has a good deal of 
personal anecdote, some shooting adventures, some 
information about ants and insect life not too 
abstruse and an all too small section on the native, 
which includes some good accounts of Dagomba 
customs relating to the burial of a king and the choice 
of his successor; but on some points he is apt to be 
dogmatic with insufficient knowledge, as, for example, 
when he tells us that in the grass zone of the Gold 
Coast there is an unstudied group of dialects includ- 
ing Kassena and Isala. In point of fact the late Dr. 
Cremer collected materials for a Kassena grammar 
which appeared in 1924, and Isala had been studied 
by Professor Westermanr ten years earlier still. 
_ It will come as a surprise to the old coaster to read 
in Mr. Cardinall’s remarks on meteorology that the 
whole country lies within the area of the north-east 
trade winds but that, owing to local circumstances, the 
South-east trades cross the Equator and become a 
South-west monsoon; and his reference to the so- 
called tornado as a cyclonic storm is hardly in accord- 
ance with the data published for French territory by 
meteorologists, who regard the tornado as a line 
squall which sweeps straight across the country. 
He has a story to tell of a hyena whose tracks 
Suddenly turned into those of a man in a bare sandy 
Space without a blade of grass, but did not seize the 
Spportunity of making further investigations. The 


story is of course a familiar one, and Nathaniel 
Pearce, an old traveller in Abyssinia, saw a hyena run 
away over a treeless waste where a few moments 
before one of his followers, a reputed were-hyena, had 
been wending his way. It is unkind of Mr. Cardinall 
to whet our curiosity in this way and leave it 
unsatisfied. 

Mr. Domville-Fife is a writer of a different type; 
he is a globe trotter who has rushed through the 
country of three or more tribes, among them the 
Dinka, Shilluk and Nuba, without much time to 
gather detailed information; indeed, as he tells us 
that half a dozen words of Arabic and an equal number 
of English and Nuba were his means of communica- 
tion, supplemented by lengthy signs and drawings, it 
is not unreasonable to feel some doubts as to the 
scientific value of the data, the more so as the author 
has not consulted much, if any, of the relevant litera- 
ture nor yet, apparently, any authority on ethnology. 
He figures, for example, on one page what he calls 
a ‘‘ boomerang club’”’ and says it is used by the 
natives of the Abyssinian foothills; one does not need 
to be very deeply read to recognize in it the familiar 
throwing knife, used over a wide area, perhaps nearly 
as far as the Niger if the spread of the name for the 
implement is a reliable criterion. Again, we are told 
that very little has hitherto been generally known 
about the Shilluk cult of Nyikwang; this personage 
is more commonly known as Nyikang, and accounts 
of the cult have been accessible for the last twenty 
years. Equally devoid of sound foundation are the 
author’s speculations as to the origin of totemism, 
which he says ‘‘ appears to be an inherent and mutual 
fear of the animal represented by the totem ’’—an 
expression of opinion which has not even the merit 
of being comprehensible. 

Mr. Massam is in a different category; he not 
only knows his people but strives to make his readers 
acquainted with them also; if he had been less ambiti- 
ous and had not attempted to describe the life of the 
Elgeyo in some sixty thousand words he would not 
have been less interesting to the general reader and 
the anthropologist would not have had to complain of 
insufficient information. Thus he gives a good ac- 
count of the two kinds of shields, but when he comes 
to metal working the author does not realize that it 
is important to describe the bellows. On another page 
is an account of marriage customs from which it ap- 
pears that there are a number of animal-named 
groups and that these groups form larger units from 
one of which the members of each group select their 
wives; thus there are some groups into which a man 
may marry, others into which he may not marry; a 
person of the buffalo group mates with an elephant, 
leopard, baboon or rhinoceros. So far so good; but 
on the next page we read that a hawk may marry a 
buffalo; the question at once arises whether the first 
list is complete. Then we find that if a leopard mar-, 
ries a buffalo the next brother in the family will avoid 
the buffaloes, but may marry a thunder woman. 
What explanation does the native give of this 
singular rule? There is no reason to follow Mr. 
Massam in his use of the word ‘‘totemism,” for there is 
no respect of any sort paid to the eponymous animal ; 
in any case the rule for the marriage of brothers has 
nothing to do with totemism, if it exists. 

In brief, all three authors have added something 
to knowledge; but they might have added more had 
they condescended to ask advice. 


THE BALLAD 


The English Ballad: A Short Critical Survey. 
By Robert Graves. Benn. 6s. 
R. GRAVES here offers the reader a small col- 


lection of ballads—between thirty and forty, of 
various dates from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
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centuries—edited with an introductory survey of his 
subject. ‘‘ This does not claim to be an anthology 
of the best ballads in English. It is an attempt to 
trace the gradual development of the ballad, from its 
earliest to its most advanced stages, and to discuss 
the causes of each differentiation.’’ He rejects as in- 
volving too many contradictions a technical approach 
to the definition of a ballad, and turns more hope- 
fully, and we think with greater success, to that of 
‘‘ relating its development to social psychology: that 
is, discovering what organizations of society produce 
what sort of ballad.’’ He concludes that ‘‘ the ballad- 
proper is best understood not primarily as a narrative 
poem or as a song, but as a song and chorus evolved 
by the group-mind of a community, a group-mind 
which is more than the sum of the individual minds 
that compose it.’’ The ballad necessarily has no 
known author, no authoritative text, and is technic- 
ally not highly advanced; it is incomplete without 
music, and is ‘‘ oral, not literary.’’ 

The reader, therefore, will not be surprised to find 
little of literary value or interest in the more primi- 
tive examples, which alone perhaps are of true com- 
munal origin; they are generally simple variations of 
a single theme, and consist largely of repetition—as, 
for instance, ‘ London Bridge.’ Literary composi- 
tion is essentially an individual act, and almost all 
the ballads which appeal with any force to-day were 
undoubtedly the work of individuals, the community 
appearing as collaborator only at a later point as the 
original version passed from singer to singer, each 
altering or adding as taste or expediency suggested, 
and the more popular variations being gradually in- 
corporated. Or even at its most communal, the pro- 
cess could only correspond to that described by 
Professor Lomax in his volume of ‘ Cowboy Songs’. 
‘* Whatever the most gifted man could produce must 
bear the criticism of the entire camp, and agree with 
the ideas of a group of men. In this sense, therefore, 
any song that came from such a group would be the 
joint product of a number.’’ This is the second 
stage; the third comes with the further growth of 
the individual element; the ballad approximates more 
and more towards the lyric, adopts more personal sub- 
jects, and reveals an increasing sophistication. To 
lament this is to lament the inevitable, and sophis- 
tication in itself is only to be regretted when used as 
a mask to conceal a fundamental lack of inspiration. 
To lament the increase of the individual element is 
equally absurd; development is always towards in- 
dividualization. It may be true that the group-mind 
in primitive society is more than the sum of the 
separate minds which compose it, but in a relatively 
civilized community this is only exceptionally so. The 
poet, certainly, is always above his public. 

The fourth and final stage begins with the advent 
of printing. The gap between balladist and audience, 
already apparent, becomes suddenly a gulf, while the 
circulation of the printed versions prevents any ex- 
tensive process of alteration such as is essential to 
authentic ballad-making. Since Tudor times the bal- 
lad-proper—there are exceptions, such as_ political 
ballads—is mostly to be encountered in communities 
temporarily cut off from the ordinary sources of 
supply, as upon small sailing-ships or isolated 
ranches. ‘‘ We must look outside England to the new 
territories in America and Australia, where groups 
of English-speaking colonists bound together by 
common dangers and interests and separated by the 
sea from civilization are able to form an intense com- 
munal life.’”’ The war for similar reasons produced 
its (in quantity) considerable crop, but none of these 
later efforts is even of moderate merit. The ballad, 
it would seem, no longer expresses any main stream 
of communal feeling save in its lowest and most 
primitive aspects, and its almost total extinction, 
in the circumstances, is not to be regretted. It 
is almost inconceivable that it should be revived to- 
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day, for it can serve now neither a literary nor , 
social purpose. Community-singing we may be pg. 
suaded into, but community-composing is a thing of 
the past. 

Mr. Graves’s selection is representative rather thay 
comprehensive. Many of the ballads he 
are already commonly known; others will be new tp 
all but a very few readers. 


HOMICIDAL HUMOUR 


Murder at Smutty Nose, and Other Murders, By 
Edmund Pearson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d, 


PINIONS differ as to which of the greg 
homicides of criminal history deserves to take 
rank as the ideal murder, Mr. Edmund Pearson, in 
this surprisingly flippant account of some of the most 
famous of them, seems rather to lean towards the 
Borden case, which brought so much unsolicited ang 
undesired fame to the city of Fall River, Massa. 
chusetts, in the spring of 1893. But Mr, 
Pearson is an American, and has allowed his patriot. 
ism to run away with him. He admits, indeed, that 
our own Neil Cream, or Smith (of ‘‘ Brides in the 
Bath ” fame) put far more brains into the work 
Smith seems actually to have invented an entirely new 
method of murdering people. Compared with his 
horrible dexterity the slaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Borden was a crude and clumsy affair, inferior in 
workmanship (and also in horror) even to such famous 
American cases as that of the Hell Benders, who 
buried nine victims in their back garden, or the dread. 
ful deed of Professor Webster, of Boston Medical 
College. Mr. Pearson is, no doubt, attracted to th 
Borden crime because it was never brought home to 
anyone. But that, we suggest, is to adopt a fals 
standard of values—as false as that of the novelist 
who once wrote to Mr. Pearson arguing that “‘ a great 
murder must always have a ‘ love interest’ in it.” 
A really good motive spoils a murder. Great criminals 
kill for a whim, or merely for the sake of killing. 
The simple psychology of the murderer, of which 
amateur criminologists would make such a compl 
cated tangle nowadays, is an amply sufficient explana 
tion in itself of everything he does. It is governed by 
one all-powerful motive—egoism. Mr. Pearson deals 
well with the point in his leading case—the murders 
perpetrated on Smutty Nose island in 1873 by the 
German, Louis Wagner, who hacked his benefactors 
to death with a hatchet for the sake of twenty dollars: 


To him, his poverty, his torn shoes, his want of the comforts 
of life were cosmic tragedies; compared with these, the 
slaughter of two or three innocent women, and the heart 
rending grief of two men, were of no consequence whatever 
.... The human tiger, who is fortunately rather rare, 
knows no regrets except for his own misfortunes, no pity 
except self-pity. 


Wagner was a blubbering, sentimental kind of 
prisoner, with a strong religious tendency—for how 
could God fail to be on his side?—and Mr. Pearson 
is justly indignant at the way such cases are too often 
treated in his own country. He prefers our shorter 
English way with murderers. We do not ‘‘ summon 
swarms of alienists, to entertain the court for days 
with descriptions of the prisoner’s ‘ phantasies’ @ 
the age of five and a half.” We hang the human 
tiger; and ‘‘ one of the consequences is that with 4 
population of forty millions there are less than 

as many murders in a year [in Great Britain] as in the 
city of Chicago, with three millions.’’ In fact, Mr. 


Pearson is all for the retention of capital punishment. 
If Neil Cream was a lunatic, he says, he was 4 
lunatic for whom the public hangman was the right 
and proper remedy.”’ 

But perhaps the strongest impression that Mr. 
Pearson conveys to us is the comic side of murder 
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He talks of his criminals in much the same tone of 
banter that Mr. Philip Gosse, for instance, 

adopts towards the pirates. All great egoists are 
unconsciously funny; and there never yet was a 
murderer possessed of a sense of humour. The lanky 
of Dr. Cream, with his tall hat and eye-glasses, 
galking through the East End, in search of prey, is 
jydicrous as well as horrible. The stolid, sturdy Smith, 
haps the vilest man that ever lived, haggling with 

q dealer, in his obstinate, common-place way, about 
the price of a new bath ; the egregious Mr. Udderzook, 
coolly murdering his companion to satisfy the insurance 
companies which had refused to believe in an earlier 
“death ’’; Kate Bender lecturing on spiritualism to 
crowded audiences—all these are figures of farce, and 
none the less ghastly on that account. The typical 
murderer is an eccentric—rather than the madman 
that defending counsel so often represent him as—and 
to make sheer horror and nothing else of his fatuous 
ormances is to miss half their significance. Mr. 
Pearson’s air of detachment and lightness of touch 
are therefore to be welcomed on every count. They 
have certainly assisted him to produce a most 


entertaining book. 


OLD JEWRY 


The Dybbuk. A Play. By S. Anstey. Translated 
by Henry Alisberg and Winifred Katzin. 
Benn. 6s. 


¢*7THE DYBBUK’ has for some time been a 

favourite play of the Yiddish Theatres and is 
now likely to achieve a more general renown. In New 
York this winter it has been acted both by the 
Habima troupe from Russia and by American players 
at the Neighbourhood Playhouse. It is promised in 
London as part of the programme of the forthcom- 
ing Forum Theatre Guild. To read the piece is to 
realize at once its enormous theatrical possibilities. 
It mingles an atmosphere of black magic with the 
traditional dramatic appeal of love that is stronger 
than death. It is high tragedy touched by romance 
and enriched with spectacular possibilities. But it is 
not literary drama, and producer and actor will have 
abundant opportunities in the agonies and ecstasies, 
the ritual and chanting, which take place amid the 
deadly nightshades of Old Jewry. 

A“ Dybbuk ”’ is a spirit of one who dies before his 

time and, being unprepared for heaven, finds or forces 
its way into another body. This idea, a relic of old 
Hebraic mysticism, has been woven by the author 
into a story of cheated love. The young Channon, 
defrauded by Leah’s greedy father of the right to 
marry Leah, perishes in a fit of fasting and mystical 
absorption, and his ‘‘ Dybbuk ” possesses the body of 
Leah, who has been pledged to another and more 
Prosperous suitor. The ‘‘ Dybbuk”’ is cast out by 
a Rabbi with full rites of ‘‘ anathema,’’ but the cure 
is fatal and the soul of Leah is released from its body 
as well as from demoniac possession. Thus freed it 
finds a spiritual union with the soul of Channon. 
_ Thus to relate the story of ‘ The Dybbuk ’ does no 
justice to its powerful presentation in a world of half- 
lights where the divine and the devilish take hands 
to dance fantastically. The magic which invests the 
play has a poetic quality and is no mere conjuror’s 
stuff for giving groundlings the shivers. A racial 
intensity fires the theme and the dialogue. The 
confusion of a Juliet’s story with the terrors of a 
witches’ heath is never the crude and clumsy melo- 
drama it might become. The mutterings of old super- 
stition and the moanings of young love make dis- 
tressful harmonics indeed, but the tragedy is uncon- 
taminated by tricks of the theatre and is elemental 
Mm its force and purity. 


IMPERIALISM 


The Expansion of Europe. 
Constable. 12s. 


HE issue of a fourth revised edition of this war 

pamphlet testifies to a vitality and popularity 
which entitle Mr. Ramsay Muir to a proper pride. 
The book has great merits. It is lucid, comprehen- 
sive, and suggestive, and we know of no other work 
of similar size in which the perspective of a world 
view of the subject is so justly kept. The treatment, 
with easy mastery, of Russia’s expansion in Asia in 
the last century, of British India, and of the develop- 
ment of the United States west and south, is con- 
spicuously clear and good. The writer’s information 
is, aS we expect, extremely wide, and comparatively 
little of real importance is omitted. 

It is fair to say, however, that the book does not 
perhaps wholly escape the danger to which all popular 
history is exposed, of being unsatisfactory to the 
scholar and presupposing rather more knowledge than 
the readers for whom it is presumably intended are 
likely to have. On the latter score it might be sug- 
gested that more might profitably have been said on 
the causes which underlay the first voyages to 
America. The former will note that the author is less 
at home in the seventeenth century than in the nine- 
teenth, and on the subject of Anglo-Dutch rivalry he 
is distinctly sketchy and not, we think, quite accurate. 
Mr. Ramsay Muir’s extreme facility, however, enables 
him to slide gracefully enough over the thin places 
and he does not often give us real anxiety. His writ- 
ing, all the same, is liable to occasional lapses. It re- 
sembles that of the hurried examinee, for example, in 
the sentence: ‘‘ But after 1709, and still more after 
1739, the Mogul Empire collapsed,’’ though we are 
hardly surprised to find the author rapidly changing 
the convention and writing on the following page 
that ‘‘ the genius of Clive reversed the situation with 
dramatic swiftness.’’ In fact, we almost felt it com- 
ing. However, he does not often fall so badly, and 
in fact not infrequently he enlivens us with a pene- 
trating or challenging phrase or statement, as when, 
for example, he calls Cromwell ‘‘ The first of the 
jingoes’’ and Warren Hastings ‘‘ The greatest 
Englishman of the eighteenth century.”’ 


By Ramsay Muir. 
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The book has two principal weaknesses. It is to a 
marked degree weaker on the economic than on the 
political side. The story is inadequately related to 
European economic development, with the result that 
the scramble for Africa, for instance, is not made as 
intelligible as it might be. The second is the failure 
to note that while the expansion of Europe is hardly 
ended a diminution in its relative importance seems 
already to have begun. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Impressions: Nigeria, 1925. By Douglas Fraser. 
Jenkins. tos. 6d. 


T would be interesting to calculate how many 
thousands of unnecessary words Mr. Fraser has 
used in covering these one hundred and eighty 
pages. He sneers at a white man he met who talked 
‘* foreman’s English,” but he himself writes, in the 

course of a lengthy sentence : 
. . to seize and carry off both he and his family, with 

a view to either using them for sacrifice, or . . 

His attitude towards Nigeria and its inhabi- 
tants appears to be one of supercilious bore- 
dom. He deplores the introduction of European 
customs—*‘' must this country, too, be hurled down the 
abyss of chance? ”"—while insisting on another page 
that the natives should be trained as ‘‘ carpenters, 
mechanics, and the like,’’ otherwise the country can- 
not “‘ progress.”’ In fact, Mr. Fraser has made no 
attempt to think the matter out. 

But it should be added that, in a book otherwise 
very difficult to account for, there is one feature of 
unusual interest—a picture of two cannibals, who had 
been caught in the act, standing chained before the 
remains of their gruesome feast. Mr. Fraser does not 
say how he got im 


1837-1927 
HOME MISSIONS. 


The A.C.S. is now completing its 
90th year, having commenced its 
good work early in 1837. Many 
people are thankful for what the 
Society is doing to support a 
working Ministry in poor and 
difficult places. Hundreds of 
parishes have been helped by 
A.C.S. through early struggles. 
At present 600 curates are de- 
pending on A.C.S. for payments 
towards quarterly stipends. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY 
51, Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Beatrice. A Novel. And Other Stories, By 
Arthur Schnitzler. Werner Laurie. 7s, 64, 
O Genteel Lady. By Esther Forbes. Heinemang, 


7s. 6d. 
Solemn Boy. 


By Hector Bolitho. Chatto ang 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Here and Otherwhere. By Vernon Knowles, 
Holden. 7s. 6d. 
66 ORBID ”’ is a word that has gone a little 


out of fashion. It suggests a timid type of 
criticism, tir:id and possibly Philistine: ‘‘ those mor. 
bid Russians.’’ Formerly, any novel that dwelt upon 
the darker sides of life was liable to be dismissed by 
certain people as ‘‘ morbid,’’ even when ‘ gloomy ” 
or ‘‘ pessimistic ’’ or just ‘‘ powerful ’’ would have 
better fitted the case. The word was so universally 
applied that it ceased to mean anything in particular, 
But real morbidity in art is a rare phenomenon, rarer 
than art itself. For it cannot be produced synthetic. 
ally, from a judicious combination of ‘‘ decadence” 
or introspection or eroticism. Many are the writers 
who, relying upon these ingredients, have set out to 
be morbid and have signally failed. No, morbidity is 
an inflammation or a perversion of art itself, and of 
the emotions which art expresses. 

Schnitzler has many qualities as a writer—wit, in- 
genuity, sympathy, grimness: but he is above all 
things morbid. The Austrians of whom he writes, 
gentle, affectionate, invertebrate people, of diseased 
emotions, give full play to his powers of curious, 
subtle analysis. They differ from the Scandinavians, 
who approach them most nearly in morbidity, in lack- 
ing energy of character, the kind of energy that sup- 
ports an active conscience. Most of Ibsen’s char- 
acters, and many of Hamsun’s, are highly blackmail- 
able; say ‘‘ fly, all is discovered,’’ and away they 
scuttle. They are haunted by phantoms from the 
past, their cupboards are full of skeletons; they all 
have something to be ashamed of, they are conscience- 
ridden. Not so Schnitzler’s Austrians. They are 
not less morbid than the Scandinavians, but they 
recognize their infirmities and accept them. They 
are realists, the others are romantics. Beatrice 
Heinold, a middle-aged woman, has a love affair with 
her son’s friend. She regrets it but she makes no 
effort to resist it; she makes no good resolutions for 
the future: on the contrary, ‘‘ she knew too, in simul- 
taneous agony and ecstasy, that the youth to whom 
she had given herself would not be her last lover.” 
She envisages a procession of them; she may even 
have an inkling of the terrible fate Schnitzler has in 
store for her, a fate that is too terrible, that cuts the 
few frail threads that still bound the story to nor- 
mality, letting it drift into pathology and madness. 
One cannot deny the effect left by Schnitzler’s stories, 
disagreeable as, in some ways, it is. It is painful to 
read of these strong, hopeless, death-desiring 
emotions, which have no lightness, no resilience, 
which contribute to life nothing but the conscious- 
ness of their own irresistibility. And yet there is a 
melancholy autumnal pleasure to be drawn from the 
scene that Schnitzler evokes; the soft, gentle land- 
scape, the afternoon turning to twilight; the com- 
fort of external ciccumstances : the safety and security 
of outside things, felt the more strongly because it 
finds no counterpart in the lives of the characters. 
And even the characters, wretched as they are, kill 
ing themselves because of a round of ironic applause, 
haunting the death-chambers of their mistresses, are 
not without attraction: mild-eyed, sensitive, civilized, 
they seem more unfortunate than vicious. 

The genteel lady is called Lanice and somewhere 
about 1860 she takes refuge with a cousin in Boston. 
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impelled to this step by the fact that her 
ever firmly planted in had at 
ist run away with a rich consumptive youth; while 
her father was too much immersed in books, too com- 
ietely a scholar, to care what happened to his 
‘aughter, though he made her a handsome allowance. 
tanice studies art. She finds the moral tone of 
oppressively correct, but, though her mother’s 
daughter, she is a New Englander by birth and it 
needs an unusual occurrence to make her kick over 
the traces. That occurrence, however, is provided 
in the person of Captain Anthony Jones, an Arabian 
explorer of military appearance and Sheik-like be- 
haviour. Lanice dislikes and mistrusts the emotions 
she entertains for Captain Jones; but when he borrows 
some horses and proposes to drive her into the 
country she does not refuse: and when the gallant 
in suggests that they should dine at a wayside 
inn she makes only a faint protest. The rest of the 
hook, or most of it, she spends trying to forget Cap- 
tain Jones and this particular experience; the attempt 
takes her to Italy, to England and almost into the 
arms of Jones himself; for her anxiety to forget him 
was counterbalanced by an equally strong desire to 
return to him. Eventually she marries a large man 
with a beard. There is a great deal of entertain- 
ment to be got out of ‘ O Genteel Lady ’ ; the heroine, 
in spite of her outrageous conduct, is a witty and 
charming creature and makes what she can out of 
a dificult temperament. The glimpses of Thoreau 
and other Boston worthies are pleasant; the account 
of Lanice’s visit to Tennyson is well done; but on 
the whole Miss Forbes’s effort to catch the feeling 
of 1860 is not quite successful. 

Timothy Shrove was born in Opotiki, New Zealand, 
and during his childhood was under the dominion of 
aunts. To these, however, he very much preferred 
his grandmother, who won his heart by throwing her 
gardening hat carelessly on to the ground. His aunts 
or, for that matter, his mother, would have put the 
hat carefully and tidily away. Timothy revolted from 
the kind of life which was symbolized by the practice 
of putting things away and, with his great friend John, 
went to Australia to become a journalist. But he 
could not shake off the effects of his upbringing; he 
was still (compared with his contemporary) a Solemn 
Boy; he could not let himself go as his acquaintance 
let himself go. Whether, with his timid nature, he 
would have married at all, we are doubtful; but Mr. 
Bolitho plunges him into a matrimonial entanglement 
with an actress. He wants to have a child, she 
doesn’t. They have a violent quarrel, and Timothy 
betakes himself to Fiji, where his hysteria spends itself. 
A priest of the monastery which had befriended him 
tells him to ‘‘ learn to wait and learn to give.’’ 
Clutching this counsel he returns to his wife, to find 
that Nature has solved his difficulties by adding to his 
sorrows. The workmanship of ‘ Solemn Boy ’ is much 
superior to the design, which is tentative and un- 
certain.  Timothy’s home-life in New Zealand is 
admirably described. Certain aspects of Timothy 
himself, his kindness, reasonableness, and _ sensitive- 
ness, are clearly and consistently portrayed, but the 
whole Timothy eludes us. He took himself very 
seriously. ‘‘ I shall try to be very wonderfu! to you, 
Grace,” he assured the actress just before they were 
married. Poor Timothy, he tried but did not succeed. 
Perhaps that is the key to his character. 

“Here and Otherwhere ’ is a collection of fantastic 
tales, fairy stories and ironical fables. Mr. Knowles 

an effective touch, especially in the grimmer 
pieces, such as ‘ The Road to Tolbrisa.’ At times he 
i§ apt to write as though improbability was interesting 

Or its own sake; he never, like more discreet 
fomanticists, entices the eerie or solicits the strange; 
he forcibly abducts them. He is a tyrant in Fairyland. 
But all the same he uses his power to get things done; 
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* OTHER NOVELS 


The Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Tarkington writes, as ever, with invincible 
gusto and high spirits. He has written a great deal, 
but the pleasure of writing remains with him in its 
first freshness. The Atlantic (as seen from the decks 
of an Italian liner, The Duumvir) and North Africa 
give him his scene; his theme (or rather his main 
theme: his prodigality can afford dozens) is the con- 
trast between the New York “‘ intellectual,’’ Law- 
rence Ogle, and Mr. Tinker, a millionaire from the 
Middle West. Ogle loathes Tinker, his voice, his 
accent, his outlook upon life : 


Look here! Look here! [says Tinker] I don’t want to 
blow my own horn: but I'd like to say right here and now, 
my town would know the difference if this ship went down. 
And I don’t like to dispute you, Mr. Wackstle, but I guess 
your town and these other gentlemen’s towns would, too. 
Why, you take even ole Doc. Taylor here—— 


Poor Ogle is intensely shocked by this urban 
patriotism: more shocked, really, than Mr. Tinker 
had been by Ogle’s temporarily successful ‘ high- 
brow ”’ play, ‘ The Pastoral Scene,’ described as 
‘* perhaps the most important play since the sweep- 
ing away of all previous forms of art.’”” Mr. Tark- 
ington effects a division, he gives his nerves to Ogle, 
his heart to Tinker, and leaves them to reach a com- 
promise and reunite as best they can. This conjunc- 
tion is not so unlikely as it seems, for Tinker has a 
daughter; but it takes over five hundred vivacious 
pages to make the irreconcilables see eye to eye. 
Condensation is not Mr. Tarkington’s strong point : 
* The Plutocrat ’ is a book to read at a hand-gallop; 
so read, its shrewdness, good humour, and rapid in- 
sight into two divergent points of view make it ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. 

Doomsday. By Warwick Deeping. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Many novelists have recounted the struggles be- 
tween strong silent men and the soil of Sussex. 
Surely that soil needs a rest, needs to lie fallow. The 
inspiration which it affords Mr. Warwick Deeping, 
like the livelihood with which it provided his hero, 
Arnold Furze, is meagre and intermittent. To bend 
the narrative to his will, he has recourse to a road 
accident and a suicide; and yet those tracts of the 
story which are untouched by coincidence, are full of 
inherent improbability: Mary’s final descent upon 
Arnold at Doomsday is an instance. She had let him 
fall in love with her, she had almost broken his heart 
by leaving him and marrying the wealthy Fream. And 
then, to the scandal of the neighbourhood, and against 
his wish, she must plant herself in her victim’s house. 

* Doomsday ’ is, on the whole, a disappointing book. 
It has good incidental descriptions, however, and it 
invariably mends its pace when it comes upon some- 
one or something that Mr. Deeping dislikes. 


The Colfax Bookplate: A Mystery. By Agnes 
Miller. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Here is a mystery indeed, and one beyond the power 
of the most astute detective, amateur or professional, 
to unravel. Thus for the reader who likes to 
co-operate with the law and watch his own guesses 
going near or wide of the mark, ‘ The Colfax Book- 
plate ’’ is unsatisfactory. And the sensation-lover too 
will be disappointed, for there is very little blood and 
not much incident. But the story is as original as it 
is ingenious, and the strands fit together as neatly 


never was a greater show of magic and marvels. 


as the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 
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k i rded which momentarily seems 
SHORTER NOTICES the recording. Even the thirty photographs of the cele 
author buying sweets or upon the sea-shore or with his docto 


Cues and Curtain Calls. By H. Chance Newton. The Bodley (who contributes an enthusiastic preface) fail to excite us, 


Head. 12s. 6d 
; The Place of Play in Education. By M. Jane Reaney. 
THERE is. no dramatic critic now practising in London who 3s. 6d. y in Ea y J Y- Methuen, 
knew the eminent Victorians better than Mr. Chance Newton NO doubt this is a useful and practical book, but it a 


of the Referee. His book represents a ripe anecdotage; small : . 
beer flows plentifully ; we feast on the of the dressing- greatly to Christopher 
room. Yet one cannot help feeling the loss of comparative values. Robin f bh ‘at we should 
Here is a theatrical writer whose first-hand knowledge of a chi tng h Study every. 
changing theatrical scene is unparalleled. Naturally we want some | child ob an intoler. 
sense of survey, some faculty of assessment. Is our new literary able Se om. y Pleads, with 
theatre, the theatre of Shaw, a great advance on the old p 
histrionic theatre? Has the “ laddie’’ age anything to teach children how to play and see that they have every facility te 


a generation in which chins are no longer blue and dramas are ae gga ; 
no longer fantastically red? Mr. Chance Newton is not —— i -_ at the public expense. Later she reduces her 


explicit. He has not the judicial mind. He prefers story-telling 


to summing-up and he has his heroes, Phelps and Irving, to Surely the question is of such vital importance that a branch 
honour. He gives them narrative honours and rattles on of the Ministry of Health should deal exclusively with recreg. 
agreeably about this and that. For those who like personalities tion. Is not a Director of Recreation needed who will be 
it will be easy reading; to those who want the essence rather responsible for ascertaining the needs of the community in this 
than the surface of theatrical history it will seem trivial. But respect? In every town there should be a committee com. 
the latter are a minority and we imagine that a large public posed of representatives of all classes interested—teachers, 
will follow Mr. Newton in search of his adventurous youth heads of factories, social workers, and working men ang 
when the red blood flowed and ginger was indeed hot in the women. 

mouth. You see it never occurs to Dr. Reaney that the children are 


. one of the classes interested—that is typical. The directions 
Agricola’s Road Into Scotland. By Jessie Mothersole. The | how to play seventy-four games suitable at different ages are 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. too severely practical to arouse our enthusiasm, but the book is 


MISS MOTHERSOLE will be remembered as the author of | competent and to the point. It is interesting to have it on such 
a book on Hadrian’s Wall, and another on ‘ The Saxon Shore.’ | good authority that the popularity of dolls is due not to th 
In the present volume she confines herself to the Roman road | maternal instinct at all, but to the ambition of younger children, 
from York to the Tweed. This differs from most Roman roads | or an only child, to have someone to dominate in the same way 
in that it has few straight stretches; frequently it completely | as their elder brothers or parents dominate them. 
changes its direction to accommodate itself to the surrounding 
country. Miss Mothersole quotes Dr. Haverfield as her authority | Meditation and Mental Prayer. By the Rev. Wilfred L. Knox. 
for calling the road from the Tees to the Tweed, Dere Street ; Allan. 3s. 6d. 
south of the Tees the Saxons called it Leeming Lane; to avoid IN the opening chapter of this volume Mr. Wilfred Knox 
confusion she refers to it herself simply as ‘‘ the Road.’ She | writes: “It has been said that the Church of England has 
followed it sometimes on foot, sometimes on a bicycle, and it | cucceeded in producing a generally high level of virtuous con- 
led her into many odd and out of the way places. Her | duct among her members, but has failed on the whole to 
perseverance was invariably rewarded, and the amount of produce any large number of conspicuous examples of the more 
incidental information she extracted from chance conversations | heroic forms of Christian sanctity,” and he goes on to suggest 
with all sorts of people amply repaid the diligence of her search | that the neglect of mental prayer may be largely responsible 
for material. She writes pleasantly and discursively, and her | for this failure. Few will be disposed to deny the truth of this 
sketches in water-colour and black-and-white give a good idea . 
of the country, Some excellent plans are also included. 


ARROWSMITH 


An Open-Air Pulpit. By Father Ronald Knox. Constable. 6s. 


FROM the title of this volume it would appear that Father 
Ronald Knox desires to be known—even in his lighter moments 
—as a preacher. Would that all sermons were informed by 
the same spirit of humour, sympathy and understanding! Men 
would no longer then hesitate between the pulpit and the ‘‘ open 
air.”” Father Knox has many of the qualities that go to the 
making of the complete essayist. A delightful whimsicality 
is displayed in the paper on ‘ The Cuckoo.’ ‘* The fascinating 
thing about the bird,’’ writes Father Knox, “is its curious 
uniqueness. We recognize that in common language; people 
tell you (or write to the papers to say) that they have heard 
the cuckoo; they do not tell you that they have seen the lamb, 
or that they have picked the primrose, or that they have 
caught the cold; the cuckoo alone, among all the harbingers 
of spring, remains obstinately singular.’’ In a different manner 
is ‘The World’s Requiem,’ where a great theme is treated 
with the solemnity that befits it, and even those who dissent 
most vehemently from Father Knox’s theological conclusions— 
which are insinuated rather than obtruded—will be grateful 
to him for his noble essay, entitled ‘ When I am Dead.’ There 
is a lot of graceful fooling in this volume, but there is even “ 
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“It is a subtle and distinguished piece of 
work.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


‘* Rare delicacy and insight.’’ 
—Aberdeen Press. 


Very clever.”-—Spectator. 


‘* An analysis of simple emotions, certain to 
command success.”"—Western Mail. 


more matter for deep and serious reflection. 4 
A exhit 
Rambles with Anatole France. By Sandor Kémeri (Mme. appre 
Georges Béléni). Translated by Emil Lengyel. Benn. R oe 
16s. From Contemporary 
A BOOK of this nature presumably has a public, but it is Charles I Sources: Edited by R iumi 
difficult to imagine whom it can satisfy. Mme. Georges Béléni 5 
—an authoress ‘‘ well known in Hungary ’’—was companion + Gertrude Scott 0 
and amanuensis to Anatole France for a few years before the In Stevenson, M.A. Lobe 
war, after the death of his great friend “ry eo rd Caillavet 
in 1910. He was, so we are told in detail at least three times ° e W aie 
over, deeply stricken, and Mme. Béléni saw that it was her Captivity Illustrated 15]/- net 
duty ‘‘ to save him for humanity.’’ She worked with him in : - § 
Paris, and accompanied him upon a trip to Italy. ‘ Their ae 
relationship was that of master and disciple,’ and she listened “* All historical students will be grateful for M 
‘‘ with wistful intentness to every word the Master—her Master it."—Sunday Times. 
—uttered. She stored those words in her memory, and every | > 
night she put them down, those revelations—her Bible.’’ There “* \ very moving story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 7 
is certainly something missing somewhere! Even those who 
have not the highest opinion of Anatole France will refuse to T 
believe that his conversation could ever have been so persistently re 
dull and platitudinous. ‘‘ We eat and love and work a little. A R R 0 W S M | T H Abr 
That is human life.”’ Pages are filled with comments of equal — 
originality. It may be said that from beginning to end not ov 
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BELLE OF BOHEMIA 


The Life Story of 


The friend of Kings, Statesmen and Warriors. Some- 
time described as “‘ the most dangerous Woman in 
Europe.” 

RACY AND GOSSIPY MEMOIRS 
15/- net 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


SOCIETY'S LATEST TOPIC 


PASSION’S THRALL 


By MAY STRACHAN 
The Tale of Mr. Torus, a Literary Lion 
7/6 net 


“ DASH AND VERVE .. . IRRESISTIBLY FUNNY ” The Field 
“ DELICIOUS PARODY ... WICKED WIT” Michael Temple 
“ DELICIOUS BURLESQUE ” The Bookman 
“TREMENDOUS GUSTO . GORGEOUS PARODY” T.P.’s 
“ ORIGINAL. .. PUNGENT WIT... 50 per cent. better than 

‘GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES ’” Harrogate Herald 
“ ROLLICKING RIOT OF ABSURDITIES . . . AMUSING AND 

CLEVER. YES, CLEVER” Literary Guide 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


JOHN HAMILTON LTD., 2 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE METAPHYSICS 


OF EVOLUTION 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS 
By THOMAS WHITTAKER 


“ Remarkably cheap, considering its mass. . 


Cloth, 480 pp., 16s. net, by post 16s. 


9d. 


A TRIBUTE BY THE RT. HON. J. M. ROBERTSON :—- 


. . The collection 


Sommi-Picenardi 


BOOKS 


you will want to read— 
and own the lasting kind. 


Wild Animals 


By Wynant D. Hubbard. A white man’s conquest of jungle 
beasts. The capture and training of African wild animals. 


Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. 

Caravans and Cannibals 

By Mary Hastings Bradley. 
in the African wilds. 
From Myth to Reason 

By Woodbridge Riley. The story of the march of mind in 
the interpretation of nature. 10s. 6d. 
The Bugle Sounds: Life in the Foreign Legion 

By Major Zinovi Pechkoff. Describes the soldiers of the 
Legion at work and at play and gives many interesting 
character studies of the men who conpose the Legion. 10s. 6d. 
European Dramatists 

By Archibald Henderson, 
including a new study of Galsworthy. 
The Life of Eugene Field 

By Slason Thompson. 
best loved poets. 
Crashing Thunder 

Edited by Paul Radin. 
American indian. 
Newspaper Management 

By Frank Thayer. 
phases of newspaper publishing. 
Advertising Research 

By Percival White. 


A woman novelist’s adventures 
Illustrated. 21s. 


Revised edition with new material, 
Illustrated. 15s. 


An admirable biography of one of the 
Illustrated. 21s. 


The remarkable autobiography of an 
10s. 6d. 


Thorough presentation of the business 
Illustrated. 15s. 


Scientific methods applied to advertising. 
25s. 


Cargoes and Harvests 

By D. C. Peattie. The true story of romantic exploration and 
discovery of those plants which abov: all figure in the existence 
of mankind, of the explorers who fovnd them and their dangers 
and heroisms that have involved figiting and wandering over 
the entire globe. 8s. 6d. 
An Outline History of China 

By H. H. Gowen and J]. W. Ha’l. ‘‘ For those who wish 
to interpret recent developments in their proper historical pro- 
spective the work provides a concise and comprehensive survey."’ 
Glasgow Herald. 15s 
International Economic Policies 

By W. S. Culbertson. ‘* The whole forms an indispensable 
text-book of national politico-economics.’’—Foreign Affairs. 15s. 
Mental Decline and Growth 

By H. L. Hollingworth. 
throughout the life span of the human being. 
Rousseau’s Emile 

Abridged, Translated and Annotated by W. H. Payne. For 
many years out of print this impcrtant work has now been 
reprinted. 8s. 6d. 
Snow and Steel 

By Girolamo Sommi-Picenardi. The Times says: ‘‘ We wel- 
come these vivid sketches of a great drama. The Marquis 
was himself a distinguished soldier of the 
Alpini, and these eleven stories are not merely realistic docu- 


A survey of mental development 
10s. 6d. 


| 


exhibits a range of exact knowledge and competent critical 
appreciation which no living Englishman has outgone. . . an 
admirable series of historical and critical monographs, with 
which there is nothing to compete in English scholarly literature 
-.. The primary value of the treatise lies in its lucid and 
luminous presentment of a whole library of philosophic 
speculation. . . . As a whole, a masterly construction.” 


Votdon: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ments, but true episodes which the author lived rather than 
observed.”’ 7s. 6d. 


NEW _ FICTION. 


PREFACE TO A LIFE 

By Zona Gale. An important new novel by the author of 
‘* Miss Lulu Bett ’’ describing the conflict a man goes through 
in trying to reconcile his dreams with the duties imposed upon 
him. 7s. 6d. 
THE WISHING CARPET 

By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. For years she has been looking 
at the carpet and wishing for things that never arrived. Suddenly 
things happened ! 7s. 6d. 
LIGHTING SEVEN CANDLES 

By Cynthia Lombardi. A novel of mystery and romance in 
an Italian villa. 7s. 6d. 
THE WAY OF ROMANCE 

By Major Vivian Gilbert. A new full length novel by the 
author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Last Crusade.” 7s. 6d. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 34 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 


Try DAY’S LIBRARY LTD., 


; 96 Mount Street, London, W.1 
for the Latest Library Books. Terms for Town, Country, or 
Abroad. “Accelerated Service,’’ ensuring immediate supplies, also 
overlap’ arrangement—from £2 2s. yearly per volume. 
Ordinary Service—from £1 1s. yearly per volume 
Full particulars sent on request 
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contention. In England, the practice of meditation—and not 
alone on spiritual themes—would appear to be a lost art. 
Matthew Arnold, with unerring instinct, put his finger on one 
of the weaknesses of the modern world when he wrote : 


We see all sights from pole to pole, 
And nod and glance and hustle by, 

And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


Mr. Knox's book, which is informed throughout by a deep 
spirituality of feeling, is a timely reminder of the fact that 
‘“a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things that 
he possesseth.”” Designed primarily for Churchmen, it can 
be read with equal profit by members of all denominations. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Second Essays in Literature (Collins, 16s.), by Mr. Edward 
Shanks, gives us essays, nearly all of considerable length, on 
Kipling, Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, Oscar Wilde, and, casting 
back, on Tennyson, Browning, and other writers of the nineteenth 
century. Prefixed to the volume is a defence of the author’s 
critical method. 


Beauty the Pilgrim (Benn, 3s. 6d.), by Mr. Gerald Gould, 
comes to us with the best kind of “‘ jacket,’’ one which bears 
on it not a publishers’ puff but a striking excerpt from the 
author’s poems. 


Mr. Yeats, who is tireless in textual revision, has once more 
worked on his Poems (Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d.). ‘‘ One is always 
cutting out the dead wood,” he says. 


Sir Pompey and Madame Juno (Cape, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Martin 
Armstrong, is the most important volume of short stories issued 
this week. 


Disraeli (Benn, 16s.), by Mr. D. L. Murray, will be for many 
the chief biography of the week. 


Ports of France (Cape, 16s.), by Mr. H. A. Gibbons, presents 
a record of wanderings on the French coast, with good 
illustrations by Giovanni Petrina. 


In Population Problems of the Pacific (Routledge, 21s.), Mr. 
S. H. Roberts discusses the racial problems of the Pacific in 
great detail and offers numerous suggestions for their solution. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Seventu Division. 1914-1918. By C. T. Atkinson. 
Murray. 16s. 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE Civit War. By Walter Geer. 
with thirty-three maps. Brentano’s. 21s. 
Russia iN NINETEEN-TWENTY-SIX. By R. F. and M. S. 

McWilliams. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Tuomas More ano His Utopia. With a Historical Introduction 
by Karl Kantsky. Translated by H. J. Stenning. Black. 
6s. 

A DipLomatist Europe. 
Hardinge. Cape. 16s. 

Tue Navy or To-pay. By Sir George Aston. With an Introduc- 
tion by Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

A GeneraL History OF THE Pirates. Vol. II. By Captain 
Charles Johnson. Edited, with a Preface, by Philip Gosse. 
Adorn’d with Cuts by Alexina Ogilvie. The Cayme Press. 
30s 


Illustrated 


By the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN ENGLAND during the early centuries after 
the invasion. By Nils Aberg. Cambridge. Heffer. 12s. 6d. 

Here ARE Mysrerigs. By J. G. Lockhart. Philip Allan. 
8s. 6d 

CHINA AND THE Nations. By Wong Ching-Wai. Translated and 
Edited by I-Sen Teng and John Nind Smith. Hopkinson. 
7s. 6d. 

GeorGE ELIotT AND HER TIMES. A Victorian Study. By 
Elizabeth S. Haldane. Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

My Own Story. By Fremont Older. New York. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue First Curistians OF Britain. By J. Charles Wall. Talbot. 
8s. 6d 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THe Mopern Menta Hospitat. By Robert Hunter Steen. 
With an Introduction by G. M. Leeson. Methuen. 6s. 
Cuina IN TurMoIL. Studies in Personality. By Louis Magrath 

King. Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 

Home Lire 1n History. By John Gloag and C. Thompson 
Walker. Illustrated by A. B. Read. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
Famity Enpowment. A Critical Analysis. By Alexander Gray. 

Benn. 4s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Tue Pocket GuiDe To THE West INprgs, By Algernon Aspinall. 
Sifton Praed. 10s. 

UnDER Sait IN THE FrozEN Nortu. By Commander F. A. 
Lac With a Preface by Grettir Algarsson. Stanley 
aul, 


Our In tHe Buus. By Vivienne de Watteville. With a Prefag 
by The Hon. William Ormsby-Gore. With 77 Illustration, 
and a Map. Methuen. 118s. 

SEAMARKS AND LanpMaRks. Leaves from the Log of Surg 

Captain O. W. Andrews. Benn. 18s. 

VERSE AND DRAMA 

Pretty Lessons 1x VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
Coleridge. Elkin Matthews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Poems by Camilla Doyle. Benn. 6s. 

Tue Desperate Lovers. A frivolous comedy in three acts, By 
Alfred Sutro. Duckworth. 3s. and 2s. 6d. 

Dramatic Pusiication iN ENGLAND. 1580-1640. A Study 
conditions affecting content and form of Drama. By E 
May Albright. Published by The Modern Language Associatiga 
of America. New York: Heath. London: Milford, Oxfog 
University Press. 


By San 


ART 


Fantin-Latour. By Gustave Kahn. ‘Translated by 
Jackson. The Bodley Head (Masters of Modern Art). §s, 

CONSTABLE. By André Fontainas. Translated by Wilfrq 
Jackson. The Bodley Head (Masters of Modern Art), f& 

Frencu Cotour-Prints OF 1He EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. The 
of Debucourt, Janinet, and Descourts. With 12 plates i; 
Colour and an Introduction by Charles E. Russell. Halton 
and Truscott Smith. 7s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THOUGHT AND THE Brain. By Henri Piéron. 
C. K. Ogden. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


FICTION 


Tue Romantic Comepians. By Ellen Glasgow. Murray. 7s, 64, 

Hitpecarpe. By Kathleen Norris. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

A Girt IN THE Art Cass. By Jan Gordon. Hutchinson. 7s, 6%, 

THe Women oF THE Famity. By Margaret Culkin Banning 
Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Timper Wo r. By Jesse Templeton. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Wisuinc Carpet. By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. Appleton 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Face ON THE STAIR. Hutchinson, 
Hutchinson, 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Monkeys or Hat-Tu. By Maxwell Carnson. 

Hutchinson, 
Hutchinson, 


Translated by 


Hurst and Blackett, 


By N. L. Winstanley. 


7s. 6d. 

DIAMONDS AND Hearts. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Boss or Camp Four. 


By John C. Goodwin. 
By Emart Kinsburn. 


7s. 6d. 
““Mr. X.’’ By Collin Brooks. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Forsippen. By Joan Conquest. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
BruiseD Fruit. By Richard Fisher. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 64 
Tue Love Bripce. By Mary Imlay Taylor. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
AMONG PRivILEGED Propte. A Novel from the Afrikaans. By 
Marie Linde. Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Jimmiz Rezaire. Being an Imaginary Tale of Adventure an 
By Anthony Armstrong A. A.’’). Stanley Paul. 
s. 6d. 
Custopy CHILDREN. By Everett Young. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
One Wuo Woutp. By C. G. L. du Cann. Duckworth. 7s. 6 
Tue Best SHort Stories or 1926. No. 2. American. Selected 
by Edward J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Watkinc Voice. By Ivor Felix-Jones. Duckworth. 6s. 
Watts or Grass. By Larry Barretto. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
Love Lirs Dreaminc. By C. S. Forester. Bodley Head. 7s. 64 
Mrs. Newpicate’s Winpow. By C. Lenanton. Fisher Unwin 
and Benn. 7s. 6d. 


LITERARY NOTES 


ESSRS. GERALD HOWE announce an interesting series, 

‘ The Beginning of ihings.’ The aim in these half-crowm 

volumes will be to enhance the significance of everyday 
things by relating them to their remote origins. The Gen 
Editor, Professor Eliot-Smith, is contributing a volume entitled 
In the Beginning; Mr. Massingham a volume on The Golde 
Age; and other volumes deal with the origin of agricultur 
roads, the alphabet, marriage, the various arts. 


* 


Lord Jellicoe has written an introduction to The Navy 4 
To-day, by Sir George Aston, which Messrs. Methuen are 
publishing immediately. 


Messrs. Routledge announce Frances Trollope’s Domestit 
Manners of the Americans, a welcome reprint of a book which 
aroused fierce controversy ninety years ago, with a y 
introduction by Mr. Miehael Sadleir, and The Haunted Castle, 
a study of the elements of English Romanticism by Mr. 
Railo. 

* 


The Geography of Witchcraft, by Mr. Montague Summers 
designed as a companion to the same writer’s history of witch- 
craft, is announced by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
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Whatever the 
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a, that lights up 

a Murray’s 
Mixture. 


different 


If you are still seeking your ideal pipe 
tobacco—try Murray’s! 


‘It’s different. It’s mellow. 


Murray’s is made mellow. The leaves are 
selected, cured, matured, and blended to 
ensure mellowness. 


That is why Murray’s is so cool-smoking, 
tichly flavoured, genially fragrant; with- 
out a suspicion of bite or harshness. 


Men! smoke Murray’s and enjoy your 
pipe more. 


Mellow 
Smoking Mixture 


The Ideal Pipe Tobacco 


Sold in three strengths 


WELLS’ PREDICTION COMES TRUE 


Famous Writer Sees Fulfilment of His Own 
Prophecy ‘‘ The Gramophone will one day be 
used for Language Teaching.” 


R. H. G. WELLS has given us many vivid and 
Mcemaricabi glimpses into the future. These pre- 
dictions are characterized by a broadness and clarity 
of vision which is, in itself, so arresting and outstanding 
that, whatever the reader’s own views may be, the writings 
of Wells literally command his attention and admiration. 
In his survey of progress, past, present, and future, 
Wells misses littlk—or nothing. From the biggest things 
in life—in the material sense—down to the details which 
many might consider unworthy of attention—Wells’ eye 
travels with a keen power of analysis and penetration. 
Take, for instance, Wells’ views, expressed a few years 
ago, on the subject of language-teaching. In his famous 
book, ‘‘ The Salvaging of Civilization,’’ Wells—writing 
of the method of language-teaching that would be adopt 
by the schools of the future—wrote as follows:—‘‘.. . 
the modern school would have quite a considerable number 
of gramophones. These would be used for language 
teaching. For the first year of any language study, at 
any rate, the work would go always to the accompaniment 
of the proper accent and intonation.” 

This is one of Wells’ predictions that is already being 
fulfilled. Through the instrumentality of the now-famous 
Linguaphone Language Records—issued by the Lingua- 
phone Institute, of London—languages are now being 
taught by gramophone—the easy, simple, natural method 
which H. G. Wells so clearly foresaw as the obvious and 
ultimate system. These Linguaphone Language Records 
are already available in eight different languages—French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, English, Esperanto, Afrikaans, 
and Russian—and other courses are also in preparation. 
The System is in use in over fifty different countries—all 
over the world, and in more than 7oo Universities, 
Colleges and Schools. Mr. Wells, therefore, has seen his 
prophecy fulfilled within a very short space of time, and 
has, indeed himself investigated the Linguaphone Method 
very thoroughly, and appraised it. This is what he 
wrote on April 23 last year :— 


t it to the Secretary, Linguaphone Institute, 638 Napi>r House, 24-27 
Fligh Holborn, London, W.C.1, and you will receive the book by return, 


To the Secretary, Linguaphone Institute, 638 Napier 
House, 24-27 High Holborn, London W.C.1. 


Send me, post free, copy of the Linguaphone Book.” 


| 
tions 
| 
00. 
| 
on. 
| 
| 
“ At last I have had time and opportunity to try over the Lesson 
Records, They are admirable. The lessons are skilfully arranged, 
FP and the method you recommend of listening for a time without 
Pp attempting speech is, I am convinced, sound. You have made it 
possible for an attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of 
energy to understand spoken French and speak it intelligibly. Nothing 
. of the sort has even been possible before.” 
ee The value of a knowledge of languages both socially and commer- 
cially is increasing daily, and readers of the Sarurpay Review are 
RY \ invited to accept, without obligation, a 24-page book which discusses 
> this fascinating subject in detail. Simply fill in the coupon below and 
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The Hogarth Press is issuing Essays, by Mr. Leonard Woolf, 
a new novel, To the Lighthouse, by Mrs. Woolf, and The 
Apology of Arthur Rimbaud, by Mr. Sackville West. 

% 


The Reign of Rasputin, being the posthumous memoirs of 
M. V. Rodzianko, President of the Duma, is due shortly from 


Messrs. Philpot. 


Among the books in Messrs, Dent’s spring list are Music: 
Classical, Romantic and Modern, by Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, and 
Pérez Galdos, by Mr. L. B. Walton, who deals not only with that 
writer but with modern Spanish fiction as a whole. 

* 

Messrs. Cassell are shortly issuing Trade Union Law for 

Laymen by Mr. Cyril Asquith. 
To his admirable series of replicas Mr. Noel Douglas is adding 


exact reproductions of the Pvems of Keats, 1817, of Adonais, 
1821, and of the Hydrotaphia. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


THE NOBLEST WINES OF OUR TIME 


N these days there is a touch of melancholy in a 
| scussion concerning the greatest wines which 

contemporary wine-lovers have enjoyed. Rever- 
ence for wine as. a work of art has become a rare 
quality and only too many connoisseurs believe that 
no wines produced hereafter will, at any rate so far 
as Bordeaux—the queen of wines—is concerned, 
equal the glorious wines grown before the phylloxera 
scourge devastated the vineyards of the world. Native 
vines grafted on the American stocks which can defy 
the phylloxera have, it is feared, lost some of the 
subtle qualities which the ancient vines possessed. 

* 
* % 


It may be that the grafted vines, when they grow 
old, will show themselves equal to the centenarian 
vines of our fathers’ times: it may be that science 
will discover some effective means of annihilating 
phylloxera. In any case, at a moment when almost all 
the pre-phylloxera wines have disappeared it is inter- 
esting to put on record some of those which are 
regarded by contemporary connoisseurs as the finest 
wines they have tasted, and I am indebted to Mr. 
C. W. Berry, Mr. Nicholas Block and M. André 
Simon, whose wine-knowledge is universally recog- 
nized, for lists of the wines and vintages which they 
regard as pre-eminent. 


* 

Mr. Berry’s pre-phylloxera Médoc years are 1864, 
1865, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1875, 1877 and 1878. 
Personally, I should say that the finest Médocs I have 
ever tasted were Chateau Lafite 1864, Chateau Mar- 
gaux 1871 and Chateau Latour 1875. Mr. Block gives 
Chateau Margaux 1871 the supremacy, and adds to 
the list Chateau Haut Brion 1875, Chateau Mouton 
Rothschild 1877 and Chateau Margaux 1899, a post- 
phylloxera wine. M. Simon awards the palm to Haut 
Brion 1871 as an absolutely faultless claret. There is 
a general agreement that the Bordeaux of 1899 and 
1900 are the last two really fine vintages and alone 
worthy of comparison with the wines which preceded 
the phylloxera débdcle that lasted from 1879-1887. 
For Sauternes the Chateau Yquem of 1869 was 


beyond compare. 
* 


* * 


As for Burgundies one of my correspondents has 
happy recollections of the 1865, 1868 and 1869 vin- 
tages: Chambertin 1878 and Clos de Vougeot 1887 
were wines to dream of. Another swears by Riche- 
bourg 1881, Chambertin and Grand Musigny 
1896, Clos de Vougeot 1889, and Romanée 
Conti 1899, while the third upholds Musigny 1877 
and as white Burgundy a Montrachet 1893. If I 


remember rightly, Professor Saintsbury had golden 
praise for Musigny 1877. A Chambertin 1877 not so 
long ago fascinated my palate. 
* 
* * 


I envy Mr. Block the memory of a Still Sillery 
Ruinart Pére et Fils, vintage 1865, which he doses 
as the finest essence of wine that he remembers. 
Pommery and Greno 1874, Perrier Jouet 1892 and 
Clicquot 1899 he counts among the noblest cham. 
pagnes. M. Simon, on the other hand, has little re. 
spect for the 1874’s: the 1884’s were the earliest 
champagnes he really enjoyed and he reserves the 
crown of excellence for Pommery 1889; I have the 
happiest recollections of that last perfectly balanced 
wine drunk with fellow wine-lovers in "Varsity days. 
Mr. Berry recalls the delights of 1889, 1892, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1904 and 1906: for the Clicquot 1906 | 
have a special affection. 


* 
* * 


Space demands that ports and hocks should be 
reserved for another occasion. It may be that some 
of my readers have kept lists of the noblest wines 
they have tasted: I should be grateful for any addi- 
tions to the names and vintages given above. 

H. Warner ALLEN 


MOTORING 
IMPROVING MODERN CARS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


M UCH of the popularity of the present-day 


motor-car is due to its simplicity which makes 

it possible for unmechanical hands to attend 
to the daily ‘‘ grooming.’’ The present method of 
the car dealers in selling all types of cars on a small 
deposit and gradual payments afterwards also adds 
to their popularity. The result is that there exists a 
large number of motor-car owners who would never 
have dared to purchase cars if they were not so easy 
to drive and look after with very little outside help, 
and another large class of owners could not have 
bought their vehicles except for this hire-purchase 
system of gradual payments extended over twelve 
months or longer. Neither class is overburdened with 
riches, and often the car is their chief pleasure and 
hobby. Consequently these keen but thrifty motorists 
are always on the look-out for car improvements and 
especially those that may lessen the expense of the 
maintenance of their vehicles. 

* * 


Oil and petrol are the chief expenses, and, 
as fuel consumption is a favourite topic of 
discussion in motoring. circles at the present 
time, controversy is raging round the means to be 
adopted to cool the lubricating oil of the engine. The 
importance of the temperature of the lubricating oil 
supplied to the engine is recognized both by designers 
and owners of cars. The former use a regular oil 
radiator for the racing cars, but the ordinary touring 
vehicle is supplied only with a ribbed crank-case to 
dissipate the heat.. The motor-users complain that 
these ribs are inefficient because the radiating gills or 
flanges get caked up with mud, which forms an 
insulating material and so retains, in place of dissipat- 
ing, the heat as desired. By keeping the lubricating 
oil at its best temperature for each particular ce 
of engine greater economy in consumption of fuel is 
obtained. There are numerous carburettors offered to 
the public that claim to lower the consumption of 
petrol without lessening the power developed by the 
engine. 
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Now manufactured in chassis form, to 


arliest which all types of bodies can be fitted, 
ComFrorr with PERFORMANCE to suit every customer’s requirements. 
ve the 
lanced “As you know I used to own an early Lancia Lambda Saloon, but changed it for my present car because 
d 1 did not find the body sufficiently comfortable, but I have been nding Christmas with a friend who has 
ays. just taken delivery of a new 16 h.p. Lambda Saloon with one of your English Weyman bodies, on which 
1898 we did a marvellous cross country run on Bank Holiday, 83 miles in one hour 53 minutes, average 44 miles 
’ per hour, although the speedometer, I think, was never higher than 60, as we were not in a particular hurry. 
(906 I “* The body was the most comfortable I have ever been in, and you know I, or rather my family, are 
particular in this respect, and I have decided I must have a similar car, so will = lease send me 
on particulars with the best deliveries can quote? I understand the price of a 16 h.p. Weyman Saloon 
is the same as the old 14/60 Saloon—£798. 
“If your delivery is satisfactory I will call on receipt of your reply with present car so that 
you can ~ me an allowance for it in part payment, which les told you would do. I hope you can deliver 
soon, as I am anxious to become a Lambda owner again now that you have got rid of the only ‘ crab '—an 
ild be uncomfortable body.” H. C. T. 
some Testimonial No. 752, 
wines 
addi- 
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CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


nt-day "Grams: “‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.” "Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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help, The remarkable p.4-door Saloon CARS 
ri | PRICE $199 10s. 
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Powerful smooth running 
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Easy (right hand) gear change. 
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Adjustable front seat. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


MONG the many investments which have grown 

in popularity during the last few years can be 

ranked the shares of investment trust com- 
panies. Many years ago, when trust companies were 
first created, they were for the most part unsuccess- 
ful. At that time those who controlled them had not 
studied the science of investment, which resulted in 
considerable losses. During recent years, however, 
the principal trust companies have been managed by 
those who devote nearly all their time to the study 
of financial markets, and are highly trained and 
qualified in the science of investing money. The 
advantages to the ordinary small investor of investing 
in the shares of a well-run trust company consist in 
the fact that his investments are widely and success- 
fully spread, and he does not run the risk of an over- 
whelming loss should any one of the trust’s investments 
prove unsatisfactory. I refer to this subject to-day 
because I understand that on Monday next the pros- 
pectus will be issued offering for public subscription 
shares in a new trust company. Full details are not 
yet available for publication, but the personnel of the 
Board will ensure that skilful management which is so 
essential to a success for a company of this nature. 
Those who are desirous of investing in a company of 
this sort should certainly embrace the opportunity 
that will be forthcoming next week. 


UNION CORPORATION 

Union Corporation shares, to which reference has 
frequently been made in these notes, have this week 
risen to a record price. This is attributable to the 
fact that details are available of the East Geduld 
Mines, the Corporation’s latest subsidiary. It would 
appear from these that the Union Corporation has 
secured a very valuable asset, which in due course 
should materially add to the value of the Corporation’s 
shares. Another cause for the demand for Union 
Corporation shares may lie in the fact that the Eng- 
lish Enka Company, in which it is largely interested, 
is, I understand, pushing ahead rapidly. The shares 
of the Dutch Enka Company have appreciated to an 
extraordinary extent in the course of the last few 
weeks. Even at the present price, I think that Union 
Corporation shares are a really first-class investment. 


RIBON VALLEY 

After several irritating postponements, I understand 
that the 5s. shares of the Ribon Valley Nigeria Tin- 
fields are to be dealt in on Monday next. This com- 
pany, which is now one of the Nigeria Base metals 
group, was formerly entirely owned by the Niger 
Company, and its areas are spoken of very highly. 
It has been a regular dividend-payer for the last four 
years, and in 1925 a dividend of 7% free of tax was 
paid. The Company is now installing an important 
hydraulicing plant which will enable additional ground 
to be treated. This will materially increase the 
monthly output. The new plant will be ready for use 
during the next rainy season. I again draw attention 
to these shares, because I consider that, if acquired 
when dealings start next Monday, they should prove 
a profitable speculative investment likely to show 
capital appreciation, in addition to good dividends. 


UNDERGROUNDS 

In the past reference has frequently been made to 
the possibilities of the Underground Ordinary shares. 
Last week owners of these shares must have been 
gratified to learn that their long weary wait 
was over, and that the first dividend had been de- 


Burmah and Leaseholds. 


clared. Admittedly it was only 14%, ‘but it constituted 
a step in the right direction, which has been reflected 
in the price of the shares. I still consider that those 
who take the long view and are prepared to possess 
themselves in patience would be well advised to lock 
a few of these shares away for a year or two. 


OILS 


As was only to be expected after their recent sub. 
stantial rise, oil shares came in. for a bout of profit. 
taking early this week. I do not think holders of 
the first-class shares have any cause for uneasiness, 
At the present price I am very much in favour of 
As regards the low-priced 
variety, I would utter, generally speaking, a grave 
word of warning. Low-priced oil shares as a general 
rule are cheap and nasty. When the leaders are 
active, efforts are made to revive speculative interest 
in the shares of valueless companies, with the in- 
evitable result that the investor who has been suff- 
ciently optimistic to purchase is left to face an un- 
pleasant loss. 


GRAMOPHONES 


It had been thought that the advent of wireless 
might have mitigated against the continued popularity 
of the gramophone. This, however, has not been the 
case, as is shown by the results of the leading gramo- 
phone companies, the shares of which have been in 
marked demand of late. I still hear good reports of 
gramophone shares and Columbia graphophone shares, 
and anticipate a further rise in both. 


SELFRIDGES 

The figures of Selfridges for last year have been 
published, and show a satisfactory expansion of profits, 
which, in a difficult year such as. the last was, is a 
cause for congratulation for those concerned. In view 
of the creation of the Gordon Selfridge Trust, how- 
ever, the figures this year are of marked interest. 
The Gordon Selfridge Trust, which has a capital of 
one million 6% preference shares and one million 
ordinary shares, hold all the ordinary shares of Sel- 
fridges, and as the Gordon Selfridge Trust Ordinary 
shares have been run up to £3 10s., one wondered 
what justification for this price would be forthcoming 
in the Selfridge Report. Gordon Selfridge Ordinary 
shares are to receive a dividend amounting to 
4150,000, all of which goes to the Gordon Selfridge 
Trust. £60,000 of this total is required for: the 


Trust Preference shares, leaving £90,000 for expenses 


and dividend on the 1,000,000 41 Ordinary shares. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the puzzle as to why 


Gordon Selfridge Trust Ordinary shares are con- 
sidered worth £3 10s. must remain unsolved for an- 
other year. Certainly with a yield of under 3% they 
look exceptionally unattractive at the moment. In- 
cidentally, the Preference shares of the Trust appear 
well worth locking away at the present price of, 
roughly, 2s. 6d. discount. 


PERU CORPORATION 

A meeting will be held next week at which the 
proposals for dealing with the arrears of dividend 
on the Peru Corporation Preference stock will be sub- 
mitted to the shareholders. Despite the fact that 
there is bound to be a certain number of dissentient 
stock-holders, the scheme, which appears a fair one, 
will probably be carried. I still incline to the opinion 
that the Preference stock is relatively cheaper than 
the Ordinary, and I would, therefore, advise holders 
of the latter to sell their holdings and exchange for 
the former. 


TAURUS 
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Company Meeti 
THE HOME AND COLONIAL 
STORES, LIMITED 


Tue Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of the 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., was held on February 17, at 
2 and 4 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., Mr. H. G. 
Emery (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said it might be asked why, in view of the increased 

t, the directors had not recommended the same bonus as 
on the previous occasion. The answer was that, although they 
heard and read about a better outlook, especially in the staple 
industries throughout the country, improvement after the up- 
heaval from which the country had so recently emerged must, in 
the nature of things, be slow; and they were, therefore, of 

inion that at the present stage, at any rate, it would be in 
the best interests of everybody concerned that they should 
conserve their resources, and, after all, a dividend and bonus 
together representing 25 per cent. was a return to which few 
would take exception. (Hear, hear.) 

True to its name, the Home & Colonial Stores still continued 
its time-honoured tradition of specializing in foods grown and 
manufactured at home and in the British Dominions beyond the 
seas. Quite recently the British Empire Marketing Board ran a 
series of striking advertisements in the leading newspapers of the 
country; and it must have been a source of gratification, he 

t, to their shareholders and customers to see the com- 
pany’s advertisements appearing simultaneously with those of 
the Empire Marketing Board. Many of the shareholders, no 
doubt, had seen the reports which appeared in the Press in 
August of last year of the purchase by the Home & Colonial 
Stores of what amounted to practically the whole of the 
season’s exportable pack of Australian canned fruits. It might 
interest them to know that that transaction, involving as it 
did, the handling of over five millions of tins, was large enough 
to have afforded a helping of fruit to every man, woman and 
child in the United Kingdom. (Applause.) 

Extending as their business did to every part of the Kingdom 
and touching every section of the community, they were bound 
to feel the effect of the short, but sharp general strike, in May 
of last year and the long drawn out stoppage in the coal 
industry which followed on. Too much praise could not be given 
to their staff, not only for the manner in which they rose to the 
occasion at a critical period, but also for their devoted labours 
throughout the year. (Applause.) 

od W. May seconded the motion which was unanimously 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 


Sir Walter’ Raleigh 
Sik WALTER RALEIGH, famous soldier, 


explorer, and historian as he was, is remem- 
bered chiefly for an act of delicate courtesy. 
Queen Elizabeth, walking along the street, was 
hesitating to venture her dainty footsteps into a 
pool of mud; whereupon Raleigh threw his 
cloak into the mire that his sovereign lady 
might pass over unsullied. This act drew on 
him the attention of the Queen—forerunner of 
many material favours. 
Courtesy we all admire as something gracious 
and charming. True courtesy springs from the 
heart, and does not exhaust itself in picturesque 
acts. There is no truer courtesy than the 
love and interest that prompt us to provide 
adequately for our dear ones. we do this 
y means of an ENDOWMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE POLICY with 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


we shall reap, like Sir Walter Raleigh, 

material benefit in addition, for we shall have 

an increasing fund of credit and a provision for 

our declining years. 
Write for Booklet ““AE2” io 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 


LONDON DUBLIN 
CANNON STREET eco 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
'SaPALL MALL sw. 


HEADOFFICE 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


Company Meeting 
S. T. D. MOTORS LTD. 


(FORMERLY A. DARRACQ & CO. (1905) LTD.) 
SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF A DIFFICULT YEAR. 


Tue Twenty-First ANNUAL GENERAL MeetING of S. T. D. 
Motors, Ltd. was held on February 11, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. Mr. James Todd, J.P., F.C.A. 
(chairman of the company), presided, and, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that, taking into con- 
sideration the troublesome coimmercial period through which 
they had passed in the year under notice, the results as shown 
in the accounts laid before the meeting were, on the whole, 

~ satisfactory. 


A matter which was of paramount interest to all was the 
payment of dividend. When the directors met for the purpose 
of considering the payment of dividend on the Preferred Ordinary 
shares he might say quite frankly that thev were fully prepared 
to pay a full year’s dividend on those shares. At that meeting, 
however,’ a report was presented by the directors of their 
French company which stated that the trading of all industrial 
and manufacturing companies in France had been immediately 
disorganized by the sudden and rapid appreciation of the franc. 
As shareholders were aware, their company held large interests 
in France, and, from a capital standpoint, had benefited by the 
franc improvement. At the same time, from a trading point of 
view, that appeared likely to have a serious adverse effect. It 
was regrettable that there should suddenly arise a situation, 
which, at any other time they would have welcomed as being 
of very material appreciation to the value of the company’s 
capital interests in France, He was glad to say, however, that 
the latest reports, as far as their own French company was 
concerned, were more satisfactory and reassuring. 


Dealing with the question of ‘the accumulated reserves, to 
which it would be noted a further 450,000 had that year been 
credited from profit and loss account, the chairman said that the 
directors considered it in the interests of the shareholders that 
until the ultimate value of the franc was ascertained substantial 
reserve accounts should be maintained. As mentioned in the 
directors’ report, numerous economies in management and 
improved control had been effected at the company’s works in 
London and by the centralization of the secretarial departments. 
The works of Clement Talbot, Ltd., Darracq Motor Engineering 
Company, Ltd., and W. and G. Du Cros, Ltd. were now 
under the control of one general manager, and by the amalgama- 
tion of the sales, buying, and costing departments of those 
companies, now in progress, further economies would result. 


As to last year’s working of the various subsidiary companies, 
the turnover of Automobile Talbot, France, had been consider- 
ably increased, and, although the accounts for the year were 
not yet completed, the board anticipated a satisfactory trading 
result. The popularity of the Talbot car in France was now 
so well established that he thought he was correct in stating 
that that company had passed through the period of threatened 
depression better than any other motor concern in that country. 
The Sunbeam Motor-Car Company, Ltd. had repeated its divi- 
dend of 124 per cent. free of tax. Jonas Woodhead and Sons, 
Ltd. had been the most seriously affected of all uy the coal 
stoppage. The same distribution had been brought into the 
parent company’s accounts as last year, and it was gratifying 
to learn that the company was earning a high reputation in the 
manufacture of railway, tramway, and commercial vehicle 
springs, in addition to motor-car springs. Heenan and Froude, 
Ltd. showed an increased profit and had paid a 6 per cent. 
dividend ; orders and contracts in hand were very satisfactory. 
As to W. and G. Du Cros, Ltd., it was anticipated that for 
the financial year ended December 31 last, the company, for the 
first time since it was taken over, would have held its own. 
The trading of Darracq Motor Engineering Company, Ltd. 
showed a good increase over the previous year, and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. free of tax had been brought into the parent 
company’s accounts. Referring to Clement Talbot, Ltd., the 
chairman recalled that at the last meeting he had stated that 
that company had caused the directors much anxiety during the 
last few years. It would, however, be gratifying to the share- 
holders, as it was to the board, to know that they had confidence 
that the position of that company would be retrieved. There 
was now in production at those works a new 14-45 h.p. six- 
cylinder model which had met with the highest approval of 
their agents. Advance sales from both the home and Colonial 
markets were quite good, and it was expected that that new 
product would help materially to improve the profit-earning 
capacity of those works. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
always, however, appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 257. 
(Last of the 17th Quarter) 
ScULPTOR AND PAINTER RANKED AMONG THE BEST, 
AnpD ONE OF SEVERAL ARTS EY HIM PROFEST. 


Milk for our babes we must have and we will. 
He comes in force, and with intent to kill. 

Our forbears called it ‘‘ griping of the guts.’’ 
Not used by carts, it should be free from ruts. 
Of Kentish town three-fifths are here in place. 

A bond of union—in it, beasts of chase. 

By this the ball we creep on is surrounded. 
Just half a dish by Indian squaws compounded. 
Friends by the hand, this takes us by the toe. 
The last reverse before you further go. 

‘* Is life worth living?’’ That depends on me! 
Dim, dark, and doubtful shall our last Light be. 


PES 


Solution of Acrostic No. 255 


1Anguis is Latin for snake; worm, Old 
English for snake. 
ah? 2°] cast forth all the household stuff of 
Tobiah.”’ Nehemiah xiii. 8. 
ittle-g O8% 3 A cant term for a public examination about 
gotis T the middle of the course. 
au «6B 4 Came the last Age, of Iron. Then at once 
' All wickedness on man’s corrupted race 
Burst flood-like. Fled dismayed Shame, 
Truth, and Faith, 
And Fraud, and Snare, and Falsehood 
seized their place, 
And Violence, and the damnéd greed of 
Pelt. 
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+... Spoil henceforth 

Is life’s support and rule... 
Kindly Piety 

Lies trampled under foot; and Justice, 


last 
Of heavenly kind, deserts the blood- 
stained earth. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Bk. 1. 5. 
(Henry King’s translation.) 
Acrostic No. 255.—The winner is Mrs. Sparrow, The 
Orchards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ Hallowmead Limited,’ by Vernon Rendall, published by 
Chapman and Hall and reviewed in our columns on February 5, 


under the title of ‘ New Fiction.’ One other competitor named 
this book, fifteen ‘ Adam in. Moonshine,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—J. Chambers, Kirkton. 


One Licut WronGc.—Baldersby, Mrs. Boothroyd, Boskerris, 
C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ceyx, Chip, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Cyril E. Ford, H. C. M., Jerboa, Jop, Lilian, 
Martha, Met, George W. Miller, Peter, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Yendu. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—D. L., Dodeka, East Sheen, Gay, 
Madge, Lady Mottram, Oakapple, Stucco, H. M. Vaughan, 
a Warden, Yewden, Zero. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 252.—Correct: Lady Mottram, 
Blathwayt. One Light Wrong: John Lennie. 

No. 253.—Two Lights Wrong: Mrs. J. Butler, Caesar, Ceyx, 
Estela, Eyelet, Cyril E. Ford, Hanworth, Martha, H. de R. 
Morgan, Peter. 

OaxappLe.—Light 1 reads Shift—a slip of the pen, no doubt. 

G. W. Mi.er.—Ovid’s Metamorphoses is a book no one 
should be without. 

C. E. Forp.—Very ingenious, but if many of my Lights were 
so involved, I am afraid that half our solvers would be crazy 
before twelve months were out. 

Boskerris.—I see no reason why the Letters of the Alphabet 
should not be personified. 

SisypHus.—I consider Truculence and Turbulence both inferior 
to Turpitude or “ shameful wickedness,’’ which includes the 
poisoning of step-children, and all other crimes mentioned by 
the poet. 

Acrostic No, 254.—One Light Wrong: A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Jop, Margaret. Two Lights Wrong: G. M. Fowler. 

Our 18TH QuarTERLy CompeETiITion.—After the eleventh round 
the leaders are: Kirkton, Margaret, Sisyphus; Baldersby, A. de 
V. Blathwayt, Carlton. 


A. de V. 


A SECRET 
BLEND 
OF RARE 
TOBACCOS 


Made by & Butler 
Established Se. Branch of / 
The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
of Great Britain and 
reland), Limited. 


Lambert 


THE SHAVE 
WITH THE 


SMILE IN 
IT! 


GILLETTE OUT 
FITS, 21/- and 
upwards 
OLD TYPE GIL- 
LETTE SERIES, 
2/6 and upwards 


GILLETTE BLADES 
In packets of 10 (20 
shaving edges), 4/6 
In packets of 5 (10 
shaving edges), 2/3 
Sold by Gillette Dealers 
everywhere. 


Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., 
184-188 Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 


It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 


Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. February 21, 22 and 23 
BUSTER KEATON and SALLY O'NEIL in 


“‘BATTLING BUTLER" 
From the Famous Stage Success 


LILI DAMITA in 
“ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY ” 
By P. G. Wodehouse 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. February 24, 25 and 26 
ADOLPHE MENJOU, CHESTER CONKLIN and LOUISE BROOKS in 
“A SOCIAL CELEBRITY” 
From the Famous Stage Play. 


DOUGLAS MACLEAN in 
“THAT'S MY BABY,” etc, 


‘ Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Schools 


TIBBERTON COURT, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Preparatory School for Boys. Thirty-two acres of beautiful 
grounds. Light and lofty classrooms and dormitories. 

Covered swimming bath. Electric light. 

Prospectus and ali particulars from the Headmaster, H. H. 
Gairdner, B.A. (B.N.C., Oxford). 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


The Church Education Corporation offers two open Scholar- 
ships (senior for girls under 15 and junior under 13) of £40 
and £30 respectively, for entrance September, 1927. Last day 
of entry for examination, March 5. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary, 34 Denison House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


To commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the School two 
additional Entrance Scholarships value £50 will be open for 
competition on July 12 and 13. Boys must have bee1 under 14 
on January 1, 1927. 

Full particulars from S. M. Toyne, M.A., Headmaster. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
— 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE. Sloane Square, S.W. 
Telephone : Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, February 23, at 8. (Subsequently at 8.30) 


THE BLUE COMET 
A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(Author of “‘ The Farmer’s Wife and Yellow Sands 
FIRST MATINEE: SATURDAY, February 26, at 2.30 


Shipping 


f g O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 

Address for sll Passenger Business, P. & O. House, t4 Cockepur 


Street, 
Lendon, S.W.1; F or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI, Agents, GRAY, DAWKS & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
YOURSELF 


Showing you how to realize and grasp the undeveloped powers 
within you; bring them out; and use them to your immediate 
advantage in business, professional and social life. Wallace 
Attwood, who has already trained over 20,000 men and women 
to make the most of themselves, has perfected an inspiring 
Course on PERSONAL POWER applied to practical life, which 
is sent postally and can be studied in spare time by any intelli- 
gent man or woman to great and immediate advantage. This 
Course is extremely practical; intensely fascinating; it will be 
a revelation to you. Write for descriptive booklet, ‘‘ Making 
the Most of Yourself,’ free—The Wallace Attwood Course of 
Personal Power, Dept. 205, 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
(Phone: Chancery 7526.) 


AYING GUESTS taken at charming house facing sea or 
apartments with board; garden; good cooking.—Belgrave 
West, Sandown, Isle of Wight. 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm. D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone . 2220 Cheltenham. 


ONEY IN WRITING SONGS.—Send your best poems 
Moo expert advice. No fees. Music set free to verses suit- 

able for publication on royalty basis. Strand Music Co., 
203 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the makers. Any th cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

eoping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


ALING. Modern detached house, three reception, eight 
bedrooms, £135 on lease.—Write ‘‘ W. T. P.,’’ Willings, 
33 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “rummage ’’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
Until March 5. Exhibition of 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 


Mon. to Fri. 10-6. Saturday 10-8. 1/6. 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 19.2.1927 
Allen & Unwin Harra M 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson pe Nash. & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
» Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
Hodge Routledge 
Cole” & Hall Blackett Low 
utchinson 
egan Pau tanley I aul 
Unwin Macmillan The Bodley. Head 
elrose Ward, Lock 
ne Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Competitors must ent out and enclose this coupon 


Literary 


Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 


wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2., Gerrard 6179. Work done for 
School Masters and Mistresses, Teachers. 


LL SONG-WRITERS (Authors and Composers) should send 

for remarkable free book ‘‘ Song Writing as a Profitable 

Career.’? Write for your copy to-day. Sent post free.— 
International Music Agency, Box 135, Chichester Chambers, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
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Fromthe plantation 
to the pipe. 


Ma are the changes 
through which the 

tobacco-leaf passesin 
its journey from the grower 
to the smoker. Through all 
these stages the high 
standard of Player’s Navy 
Mixture is jealously safe- 
i guarded. Every ounce of 
this tobacco represents a 
consistent, uniform, de- 

pendable quality. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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A Security which does not Depreciat, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


Visitors to London (and ry 
Residents) should use DA R Li N GTO N 5 
“ Very tops them all.""—Daily Graphic. 

“A brilliant book.”—The Times. ‘* Particularly good. 
LONDON AND ENVIRONS. By Sir E. T. COOK ond B.C. 
Maps and Plans. 980 IIlustrations. 
“* The best to London ever issued.’ Daily 
60 Illustrations Maps and Plans 7/6. vente WA 
100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DE ND CORN 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-- NORTH NORTH CORNWALL 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, SOUTH DEVON & CORNWALL. 
Maps & Illustrations, 4/-, W. LERLAND & CHAMONIX 
E HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 


2/- TH 
A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Visitors to ar a Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, a 
Leonards, Worthin Bournemouth, ter, Paignton, 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Laad’s End, 
Isles, St. Ives, nee eae Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston- yur -Mare, 
Malvern, Herelord; Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 
Bala, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, peng Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Lia — Rhyl, Conway, Col- 


and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S *HANDBOO, 
2/- each, List post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen 

Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 
York—Brentano’s. The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Nothing in the monthlies competes for completeness and 
up-to-date-ness with the editorial ‘‘ episodes’”’ in the 
National Review.—The Times, Wednesday, December 1, 
1926. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. February, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 


The Growing Discontent 
BY ARTHUR KITSON 


Britain and China 
BY LADY SUSAN TOWNLEY 


India as the Granary of the World 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE 


Some Unpublished Letters of General 
Gordon BY F. ST. JOHN MORROW 


Deserters ? 
BY THE HON. MRS. LYTTELTON GELL 


Some Doubts Concerning Bishops 
BY A COUNTRY RECTOR 


The War Debts—An American View 


BY PHILIP DEXTER 


Was Captain Kidd a Pirate? 


BY W. R. M. LAMB 
Babes of the Lebombo BY MRS. INGRAM 
Prohibition in Canada--the Last Phase 


By Rt. Rev. EDWARD J. BIDWELL, late Bishop of 
Ontario, Canada 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Current Comments 
Plain Truths about China J. O. P. BLAND 
Empire Communications and Publici ity 
L. REED 
The Crusade Against Bolshevi 
MAITRE THEODORE AUBERT 


**Home First” in British Agriculture 


No-Licence or Nationalization ? 
SIR WILLIAM BULL, BART., M.P. 


Payment by Results W. F. WATSON 
Imperial Migration—II F. A. W. GISBORNE 
Charles Peguy FRANCIS GRIBBLE 
The Philosophy of 


HOLMSTROM 
The Eunuchs’ 

ELEANOR HILLIER 
The Babylonian Reading Society 


GEORGE SALE 
“Says Sergeant M 
urphy A. P. GARLAND 


Large Scale Production ‘ HORACE SHIPP 


Juanna M. SUTHERLAND CLARKE 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
Annual Subscription ; 14/- post free to all parts of the world. Editortal 


Mr. W. H. Berry, 19 & 20 Bow Street, London, W. 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, 
the’ County of London, and Printed by Hersert Ritacn, Ltp., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, Ww.é; February 19, 1927. 
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